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Senator Vandenberg .. . Key to U.S. Role in New League? 
(See National Week) 














Less time in drydock 
means more time aft sea 


PARTICULARLY in Pacific waters, the 
ability to carry on for long periods at sea 
without benefit of drydock facilities is a 
tremendous advantage to our warships. 
A vital help is the use of hull-bottom 
paint containing an anti-fouling ingredi- 
ent that inhibits the growth of barnacles 
and other marine organisms. 

Lindol, a Celanese organic phosphate, 
is an important component of the paint. 
Sometimes described as a “synthetic 
oil,” Lindol not only increases film 
strength and flexibility, but helps pre- 
serve the protective powers of the paint. 

Lindol is merely one example of a 
wide list of Celanese contributions to 
modern synthetics. Celanese research— 
in textiles, plastics and chemicals—is de- 
voted to a single objective: the develop- 


ment of new and better materials 
to meet important needs with pre- 
cision. Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. ; 
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hick in the early 1900's, a group of 
mnufacturers appointed an official 
wmmittee to look into the future of 
itificial silk, now known as rayon. 

In due course the committee re- 





tted back. Their finding was that 
he new fibers would never be serious 
wmpetition for silk, and could safely 
ignored | 

But the 1942 consumption of rayon 
ticeeded 620,000,000 pounds—far 
urpassing silks, and greater than wool. 





You can go back over history and 


find example after example where an 
invention or a new process has been 
minimized or ridiculed. Human na- 
ture seems slow to hear when oppor- 
tunity knocks. 

This is not the kind of attitude that 
builds a nation or a business. America’s 
land frontiers have become fixed. But 
there is no limit to the possibilities for 
our expansion and growth if we will 


‘open our minds to new ideas, and 





intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade, ji 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The weaving and knitting 
of rayon has become one of the most important branches of the textile 
industry. Uses of the versatile fiber are multiplying. Self-sealing 
airplane gas tanks are made of rayon, as are parachutes, stockings, 


lingerie, drapery fabrics, dress materials, rugs and upholstery. Super- 


worm has come into its own. 


t) W. AYER & sO N., Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu * London 
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Easter mail for soldiers. The War 
Department urged that Easter greetings 
to soldiers overseas be mailed without de- 
lay to assure timely delivery. Army postal 
services, it was said, are now being taxed 
by an unprecedented volume of 45,000,000 
individual pieces of mail weekly. Overseas 
mail should be addressed with the soldier’s 
full name, his rank, Army serial number, 
organization and unit, Army Post Office 
number, and should be sent in care of the 
postmaster at the port of embarkation 
through which the mail is routed. Failure 
to address overseas mail properly, the 
Army said, causes delays in delivery. 


Navy cable messages. More than half 
a million personal cable messages have 
been sent to Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard personnel since the cable 
service began a year ago, the Navy dis- 
closed. The service enables families in this 
country to reach all land-based men over- 
seas, and some mobile units as well. It 
includes 237 fixed message texts, any 
three of which may be combined into one 


60-cent message. Sailors and marines 
abroad have sent nearly ten times as 


many messages to the United States as 
have gone overseas to them. 
5 


Army nurse needs. Need for 16,000 ad- 
ditional nurses was announced by the 
Army. Because of the large numbers of 
wounded men being returned from over- 
seas, the Army Nurse Corps quota was 
raised from 50,000 to 60,000. As of mid- 
February the total in the Corps was 44,000. 
A total of 1,450 registered nurses received 
commissions in the first two weeks of the 
month, an increase of 1,050 over commis- 
sionings for the entire month of January. 


Curfew. A midnight curfew for all places 
of amusement was ordered by James F. 
Byrnes, the Director of War Mobilization, 
largely as a means of saving electricity and 
coal. The order had the effect principally 
of closing night clubs and bars. Despite 
some grumbling from proprietors, Mr. 
Byrnes reported a gratifying public re- 
sponse. War Manpower Commission was 
given the task of obtaining compliance, in 
co-operation with State and local officials. 


Lend-Lease. Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, reported to Con- 
gress that Lend-Lease aid to the nation’s 
allies now totals $35,000,000,000. He de- 
nied rumors that these shipments were 
causing shortages at home. In 1944, he 
said, Lend-Lease shipments took only 8 
per cent of the entire U.S. food production. 


Tin can collections. Householders, res- 
taurants, hotels and other establishments 
were urged by the War Production Board 


2 


to save and prepare all used tin cans for 
return to detinning plants. WPB said col- 
lections had declined sharply. 


Federal pay scales. The Civil Service 
Commission recommended to Congress a 
series of increases in the wages of federal 
workers, covering such points as overtime, 
extra pay for night work and _ holidays 
after the war. 


Cost of living. A rise of one tenth of 1 
per cent in urban living costs between mid- 
December and mid-January was reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A slight 
decline in average food prices was more 
than offset by increases in cotton clothing, 
house furnishings and other items. 


Rivers and harbors. The House ap- 
proved a. bill authorizing postwar rivers 
and harbors projects to cost nearly $500,- 
000,000. The bill was sent on to the White 
House for the President’s signature. 


Camelback. WPB said that shortage of 
carbon black would postpone indefinitely 
the manufacture of Grade A camelback 
for recapping the tires of passenger cars 
and small trucks. Grade C camelback will 
be available for this purpose. Grade A is 
made entirely from Buna-S synthetic, and 
requires large quantities of carbon black. 
Grade C uses 30 per cent reclaimed rubber 
which already contains necessary quanti- 
ties of carbon black. 


Candy. Increased civilian supplies of 
candy bars, candy rolls and packaged 
candy were predicted as the result of a 
War Food Administration order modify- 
ing regulations on quantities which facter- 
ies must set aside for the Army and Navy. 


Shoes. WPB forbade the use of goat or 
kidskins in making uppers for house slip- 
pers in an effort to direct a large quantity 
of these materials into the production of 
children’s shoes and uppers for adult shoes. 


Truck tires. Operators of commercial 
vehicles were warned by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that they must have 
their tires inspected periodically if they 
are to be entitled to tire rations. Regula- 
tions call for inspection after each 5,000 
miles of driving, or after each six months 
if mileage in that period is less than 5,000. 


Prices. Wholesale prices continued their 
upward creep. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported the highest level in 24 years at 
105 per cent of the 1926 average. Chiefly 
responsible for the rise were increases in 
wholesale prices for livestock and building 
materials, and the increase of $1 a ton for 
pig iron granted by the OPA, 
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Is 11:38 o'clock in Seattle on the morn- 
ing of January 9, 1945. A new Boeing 
giant of the skies—the C-97 Army trans- 
port—lifts into the air and heads east. 

One hour—up 30,000 feet and smooth 
ailing. Two hours — 45 below outside, 
wam and comfortable inside. Three 
tours—high above storms over the Dako- 
ts. Four hours—the mighty Mississippi 
lat below. Five hours—over Ohio. 


Six hours—3 minutes—50 seconds— 
and the big ship arrives in Washington, 


/C.... 2323 miles at an average 
peed of 383 miles an hour with tail 
winds averaging about 45 mph.. . a 
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new coast-to-coast record! 


Behind this historic flight is the bright 


tue-print of a new era in air travel. For 
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DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


the C-97 transport is the military fore- 
runner of the great post-war luxury air- 
liner—the Boeing Stratocruiser. 

With the advent of this new super- 
transport, the rosy promises of tomor- 
row’s aviation become realities. You'll 
lunch in the East, dine on the West 
Coast. You’ll travel in luxurious comfort, 
and at surprisingly low cost. 


A huge double-deck, four-engine air- 
plane, capable of carrying up to 100 
persons, the Boeing Stratocruiser will 
have operating ranges up to 3500 miles 
with ample fuel reserves. When flying 
at over-weather altitudes, atmospheric 
conditions inside the pressurized cabin 
will be equivalent to comfortable low- 
level flight. 


THE FLYING FORTRESS - 
THE STRATOLINER e 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISFR 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 














Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Coast-to-coast record: 6 hrs., 3 min., 50 sec. 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is the new- 

est member of a famous family of four- 
engine champions. The aerodynamic 
advancements built into this big ship 
have been thoroughly war-tested in the 
B-29 Superfortress, and are the result of 
long experience in the design and de- 
velopment of the Boeing Flying Fortress, 
Stratoliner and Clipper. The record- 
breaking performance of the C-97 offers 
striking evidence of what you may expect ” 
from this new Boeing airliner. 
When victory is won, the same skill in de- 
sign, engineering and manufacture which 
has established Boeing leadership in the 
big bomber field will bring you the Strato- 
cruiser and other advancements in air trans- 
port. You can be sure .. . if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 












| You 
| wanted 
weapons 

fast 


When war broke out, you wanted weapons 
. fast. Lots of them. 
General Electric went to work fast. All 
industry did. And the pictures on this 
page point to a few ways in which U. S. 
war production has been speeded by 
G. E.’s research scientists and engineers 
—men who for years have been con- 
stantly working out new and better 
, products and processes. General Electric 
| Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Can you name this machine? By hurrying up war work it saves millions of hours. 
It’s a million-volt X-ray machine originally developed by General Electric for 
hospital use. Scientists knew that this machine could also “‘see through”? steel. 
So, since Pearl Harbor, G. E. has built 47 more of them to seek out possible flaws 
in castings for battleships, big guns, before thousands of hours of labor are spent 
machining them. G. E. has since produced a two-million-volt unit which cuts the 
X-raying of 8-inch steel from 414 hours to 314 minutes. 





Nearly 40 years of horsepowerin 3 years. To speed our 
ships, in the last 3 years, G. E. has built for marine 
purposes alone turbines equivalent in horsepower to 
three-quarters of all G-E turbines built for all purposes 











during the preceding 40 years! Every 8 hours in 1944, 
a new G-E ship propulsion turbine went to sea. 


* 


vg Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday 
through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 














She can work faster, easier —and 
with less fatigue because she can see 
what she is doing. A corps of G-E 
lighting experts has been working 
with war plants to eliminate glare, bad 
seeing. For when the job is easier to see, 
work is safer, goes faster. 


13%-hour job cut to 5 minutes. A 
Cleveland aircraft plant used to take 
1314 hours machining delicate curves 
in plane wing beams. Now it takes 
only 5 minutes. An ingenious elec- 
tronic equipment—G-E Thy-mo-trol— 
helped in saving this time. 
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One more try for a knockout, maybe the last, is starting in Germany. 

It's the try from the West that was set in December, that was to bring a 
German collapse by or shortly after the end of the year. Germans upset it. 

This time the big U.S. armies aren't to be caught off guard. 

Also, this time German reserves are very thin, U.S.-British strength very 
great. Air power demonstration over Germany is just part of it, just a sign. 

Weeks ahead--in March and April--should tell the tale. 

Disintegration inside Germany can come rapidly as Russia gets rolling 
again from East, as U.S.-British forces roll from the West. 








When the break does come in organized German resistance..cece 

A minimum of 500,000 U.S. troops still will be required for occupation of con- 
quered territory, for use in cleaning out guerrilla resistance. It might even 
take 1,000,000 troops for a few months until things quiet down. 

There'll be no such mad scramble to get home as followed the last war. 

First troops moved out probably will be those earmarked for assignment to 
the Pacific; probably will not be those who are eligible for demobilization. 

Of 3,500,000 U.S. troops in Europe, about 500,000 will get a rather long job 
of occupying the U.S. zone in South Germany. Maybe 1,500,000 will face a shift 
to the Pacific. The other 1,500,000 would be eligible for demobilization. That 
is for Air and Ground Forces. It is just a rough estimate. 

And: Many troops from Europe assigned to the Pacific will make the shift 
via U.S.; will get a furlough at home on the way to the other war. 

This whole operation will be a very big one, will take many months. End of 
large-scale warfare in Europe will not mean that men will come pouring home at 
once. There will be delays and many disappointments. 











In the Pacific war, as it is developing..... 

Present phase, after the Philippines, involves taking bases near enough to 
Japan proper to permit tight air and naval blockade, to start strangulation. 

This is a costly, but apparently necessary, phase. It has involved a high 
price in casualties on the tiny island of Iwo Jima. There will be others. 

A big army will be needed for (1) operations on China's mainland to get new 
air bases, to cut Japan's communication lines; (2) preparation for invasion of 
the Japanese islands themselves. Both phases will take time. 

U.S. Navy rapidly is clearing the Pacific of Japanese naval forces, of Jap-= 
anese air or naval bases outside the home islands. It fast is working itself out. 
of any job but that of naval and air blockade of Japan, plus policing work. 

Invasion of the China coast, of Japan proper will be an Army job mainly. 

That's why MacArthur probably will rate the top operating command. 








At home, greatest significance attaches to Mr. Roosevelt's health. 
Not that the President is ailing seriously. He probably is not. There is 
no reason to question the official view that the President's health basically is 
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sound; that he has no real aitment that would interfere with his job. 

It's just that Mr. Roosevelt's vitality is not what it was. The President 
requires more and more time away from the office. He was two weeks going to the 
Yalta conference, one week in conference, two weeks getting back. 

The one week in conference admittedly imposed a strain on Mr. Roosevelt. 





The significant point in all this is the following..... 

President Roosevelt no longer is in a crusading mood, no longer itches for 
a fight. His zeal for domestic reform is not what it once was. 

There isn't the White House interest in new ideas that once was evident. 

It is evident, too, that Mr. Roosevelt has not been in a mood to stand up 
too strongly against Britain's Churchill or Russia's Stalin on issues that this 
country has differing ideas on. There is even a mellower attitude toward Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, who has been baiting U.S. It's simply that the President's 
vitality is not up to the job of battling against others with more vigorous and 
more persistent ideas. The strain of 12 years as President finally is telling. 











There is this other White House situation..... 

Harry Hopkins, like the President, is not too well. Yet the major burden 
of day-to-day White House operations falls on these two key men. 

Edward Stettinius gets very little freedom in foreign policy making. He 
serves to carry through with policy fixed at the White House. 

Army generals make many decisions for War Mobilizer Byrnes's office. 

Generals and admirals run the war itself. 

Much of the remainder of the Government sort of runs itself. The close 
White House interest and supervision, once So noticeable, now is lacking. The 
President tends to spend more and more time away from his office. Fewer and fewer 
top officials get to him regularly. The President is less and less ready to 
tackle issues or to take actions that involve a disagreeable fight. 

All of this is important for what it Suggests of the future. It suggests 
that the President will not be in a mood to crusade for new ideas after the war, 
that he may disappoint many of his New Deal followers. 











As the over-all situation seems to be working out..... 

China is showing increased nationalism, an antiforeign bias. 

France is developing a thriving nationalistic attitude. 

Russia's organization is geared to economic isolation and nationalism. 

Great Britain iS more and more Empire-preference minded; is showing a defi- 
nite inclination to develop a new brand of nationalism of. her own. 

Only U.S., of the winning powers, is Showing a real tendency to put its faith 
in plans for world economic organization and postwar expansion on basis of a re- 
vived internationalism. Other countries are eyeing U.S.; are taking a national- 
istic line at least until assured that the American Congress is ready to under- 
write world recovery, is ready to commit U.S. to world leadership. 

And: There are first signs that maybe this country is not so definitely world 
minded as it has thought itself to be. There is growing evidence in the Con- 
gress and among businessmen that maybe they don't want to gamble very many dol- 
lars or to share markets in the interest of world development. 

This much seems certain: If U.S. isn't willing to take chances, if it is not 
ready to gamble on currency plans, world investment plans, commodity control 
plans, tariff reduction plans, then nobody else is going to take the chances. 

Despite surface appearances, the world drift is toward nationalism. 











Army-Navy worry is that the U.S. public will get its mind off war after 
German war ends. It may, partly, but there is no chance of a deal with Japan. 





See also pages 11, 14, 47. 
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Mark Twain wrote a memorable 
letter one day in 1874 — his first 
use of his new Remington Model 1 
“Type-Writer”. In the Gothic 
tapitals which was all the machine 


vould print, he typed: 


1 SAW THE THING IN BOSTON THE 
VTHER DAY & WAS GREATLY TAKEN 
NTH IT. IT HAS SEVERAL VIR- 
WES, 1 BELIEVE IT WILL PRINT 
FASTER THAN 3 CAN WRITE. ONE 
MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR & 
MORK IT, §T PILES AN AWFUL 

STACK OF WORDS ON ONE PAGE. IT 
DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 

INK BLOTS AROUND. OF COURSE IT 
SAVES PAPER, 








This 71-year-old tribute has 
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IT DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 


ship, through all the years since 
Mark Twain’s day, has been 
grounded on fundamentals: orig- 
inal engineering, superb manu- 
facturing, world-wide marketing. 

Little wonder, then, that more 
Remingtons have been bought 
than any other make. 


Little wonder, too, that thou- 


. sands of fingers are itching to try 


the keys of a new Remington 
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INK BLOTS AROUND 


Rand Model Seventeen. For news 
has spread, from the Armed 
Forces, the war plants, the essen- 
tial industries who are absorbing 
our current production, that Rem- 
ington Rand has done it again... 
adding a new lightning action, a 
new feather touch, to a machine 
already superlative in perform- 
ance. The word is: “A new Seven- 


teen is worth waiting for!” 








Surprising things 
are done with this 
wet-strength paper 





it’s Patapar 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities you’d never expect to find in paper. 
Its great wet-strength allows it to be 
soaked in water—crumpled up—pulled. 
Patapar remains firm and strong. It will 
withstand boiling—freezing. At the same 
time Patapar has a rich texture that 
lends distinction and beauty to products 
packaged in it. 


Resists grease 


Patapar resists the penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. Products like butter, shorten- 
ing, bacon, cheese are kept fresh and 
appetizing in its clean folds. 


179 types to meet 
different needs 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types, to meet a wide range of varying 
requirements. Types differ in wet- 
strength, grease proofness, moisture 
vapor transmission, air-tightness, 
opaqueness and other characteristics. 

A few of Patapar’s thousand and one 
uses: Food wrappers, milk can gaskets, 
bottle hoods, liners for motor oil con- 
tainers, rubber mold liners, dye house 
separator sheets, substitute for oiled 
silk, dialyzing membrane. 





Business planners: |"; 
Right now most of the Pat- 
apar we make is required 
for war purposes. But a 
limited amount is available 
for essential civilian needs. 
And, if you’re looking 
ahead, this is a good time 
to investigate and see how Patapar mighv 
be helpful in your business. When writ- 
ing please give us as much information 
as possible about the use you have in 
mind, so that we may suggest the type of 
Patapar that will best serve the purpose. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company. 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 











as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably avoid a penalty 
for unwittingly overstating claims on your 
war contract in connection with interim 
financing. The Office of Contract Settle- 
ment gives contracting agencies authority 
to suspend or modify such penalties unless 
overstatements are made in bad faith. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to compute the ex- 
cess-profits credit of your company by 
using the method—income or invested 
capital—that produces the lesser amount 
of excess-profits tax, if your company was 
in existence before Jan. 1, 1940. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue lays down this rule for 
domestic corporations, including those tak- 
ing a credit for debt retirement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain an allotment of 
copper-base alloy for making common 
and safety pins, church goods and 
“blanks” for silver-plated table flatware 
after the start of the second quarter of 
1945. The War Production Board is dis- 
continuing issuance of these allotments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of Price 
Administration for an increase in the price 
of men’s heavyweight knitted underwear 
that you manufacture during February 


and March in accordance with WPB or- . 


ders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to adhere 
to a closed-shop contract, under the Wag- 
ner Act, if, by so doing, you would violate 
the Executive Order prohibiting discrimi- 
natory employment or hiring practices. 
This is the view taken by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee after re- 
hearing five cases involving West Coast 
shipbuilding companies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a regional re- 
view board of the WPB to act on your re- 
quest for reconsideration of action taken 
by a field office on an application for pref- 
erence rating, allocation, authorization, 
etc., without taking your case to Washing- 
ton. WPB is setting up regional review 
boards in another move toward decen- 
tralization. 


News - 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
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and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN arrange a convention, groy 
meeting or conference without getting Gov. 
ernment permission so long as out-of-town 
attendance, aside from local attendane. 
does not exceed 50 persons. The Offie of 
War Committee on Conventions thy 
hopes to reduce the number of applications 
upon which it must act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use goat or kidskip to 
make uppers for house slippers after Apri 
3. WPB applies this restriction to make 
more of these skins available for children’s 
and adults’ shoes. 





* * * 


YOU CAN increase your charges for gp. 
cial packing of commodities that you gl 
provided that you perform the packing op- 
erations to meet specified requirements 
OPA, however, does not allow the in 
creased charges in the case of special pack: 
aging of food sold to the Government. 


‘ * - * 





YOU CANNOT count on getting cer 
tain building materials that now are i 
short supply in almost all commercial, i 
dustrial and agricultural construetio 
WPB tightens restrictions on use of me 
lath, certain lumber, lead products an 
items fabricated from sheet steel and strip 
such as doors, electric metallic tubing, par 
titions, etc. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to take back a 
employe who transfers involuntarily to 4 
war service job through the U.S. Employ 
ment Service. War Manpower Commissiol 
and the War Labor Board agree to dire’ 
that these workers be given certificates @ 
war service employment to insure their % 
instatement in former jobs, with accumi 
lated seniority, after they complete thei 
war service. 


* * * 





YOU CAN, as a clothing manufactur 
expect to be required to produce mo 
medium and popular-priced garments U! 
der the new joint WPB-OPA program. Th 
program calls for channeling a large Pp 
of available cotton, wool and rayon fabri 
into most essential items of wearing 4 
parel at lower prices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ! 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus co 


ite 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tun Unitep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic ma 
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Can you picture Bob Hope on television 
... seeing his face big as life—right in your 
own living room? 

Well, you will—for now, thanks to RCA 
research, all limitations on the size of home 
television screens have been removed. 


RCA Projection Television sets can have 
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18 by 24-inch pictures, or for that matter, 
pictures as large as the screen in a “movie” 
theater | } 

When you tune in an NBC television 
broadcast you'll almost think the actors are 
inthe same room with you—and trust NBC, 
America’s No. 1 network in sound broad- 
casting, to bring you the best in television 
entertainment. 


This revolutionary improvement was 
achieved in RCA Laboratories by develop- 
ment of an entirely new reflector and lens, 
shown in phantom above. This lens, of inex- 


RCA Laboratories model with an 18 by 24-inch screen showing how Bob Hope may appear on future home television. 


New Projection Television - Bob Hopes face"big as life” 


pensive plastic, is 8 times as efficient for the 
purpose as the finest optical lens. 


When you buy an RCA radio, phono- 
graph or television receiver—or any other 
RCA product—you receive the benefit of 
the latest research development of RCA 
Laboratories. It is this plus value which is 
your assurance of lasting satisfaction. 


The widespread public recognition of 
this plus value has given to RCA world 
leadership in the radio, phonograph, televi- 
sion and electronic art. 

























Dr. D. W. Epstein with a projection 
television tube, reflector and lens 
unit. Here the image on the end of 
the tube hits the reflector, is cor- 
rected by the lens, projected to the 
screen, then enlarged... making 
possible larger and clearer televi- 
sion than ever before. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 
























BUY‘AND KEEP - 
MORE WAR BONDS 


“A name worth remembering” 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 









Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you with 
the dependability the world has come to associate with 
our name. Designing and manufacturing skills will not 
have to be re-learned in our plants as we turn to civilian 
production, because as a part of our war job, we’ve 
continued to build and improve our peacetime Diesel 
engines, generators, motors, pumps, and scales. 


nn, 













General Sales Manager 





| a Diesels 
have earned an enviable reputation for low 
maintenance cost as well as low fuel cost in 


sustained, heavy-duty service. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


DIESELS 


Diesel Locomotives .« Diesel Engines ¢ Generators 











Motors «+ Pumps « Scales « Magnetos « Stokers 






Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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LOWER TAXES COMING SOON? 
EXPERTS’ TIMETABLE OF RELIEF 


Near Certainty That Existing Rates Will Apply Through This Year 


Congress-Treasury accord on 
business aid, perhaps in ‘46. 
Cuts for low-income groups 


There will be no reduction in the rate 
of tax you pay on your 1945 income even 
if the German war should end within the 
next few weeks. If the Japanese war 
should end early in 1946 there may be a 
very modest reduction in tax rates applied 
to income earned by individuals in the 
last half of the year. Otherwise, 1947 in- 
come will be the first to enjoy relief. 

Furthermore, tax relief, when it comes, 
will not be a straight across-the-board re- 
duction. The idea that everyone’s taxes 
should be reduced 50 per cent or 20 per 
cent has been abandoned. Tax cuts are to 
be designed to promote business invest- 
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TAX RETURNS 
Little relief expected... 


MARCH 2, 1945 


ment and consumer buying, while still 
yielding large revenues. That means care- 
fully selected reductions. 

Agreement now exists on these points 
between the Treasury and tax leaders in 
Congress. Concurrence on tax policy to be 
effective after one war and in early post- 
war covers a broad field, affecting individ- 
ual taxes, corporation taxes, capital gains 
taxes and excises, At the same time, there 
remains a measure of disagreement be- 
tween the Treasury and Congress on some 
important points, relating primarily to 
individual income taxes. 

The individual who must estimate his 
1945 income tax by March 15 can know 
with near certainty that the rates effec- 
tive last year will be effective throughout 
this year. The corporation making a March 
15 return on taxes due against 1944 in- 
come can know that, except for minor 
changes in excess-profits taxes, the rates 
of tax on both ordinary income and ex- 
cess profits will apply to income for 1945. 

This means that the earliest you can 
expect relief from wartime taxes is in 
1946. For individuals, the first year of 
important relief more probably will be 
1947. An ending of all war early in 1946 
might result in the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax from corporation income 
earned in that year. No relief from war- 
time excise taxes can be expected prior to 
1947, regardless of war endings. No change 
is planned in the capital gain and loss 
provisions of present law. Congress will not 
soon raise the capital gains levy, as rec- 
ommended by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles. 

That is one line of Treasury-Congress 
agreement. The other point of agreement 
is that individual income taxes will have 
to remain at a high level for most groups 
in the postwar period. Major relief will 
be given to corporations now subject to 
the excess-profits tax. That tax will be 
removed when both wars are over, and re- 
moval will be of great importance to some 
64,000 corporations now paying that tax. 


Individuals, when they do get tax re- 
lief, most likely on income earned in 1947 
if the Japanese war runs to midyear 1946 
or beyond, can expect the following: 

Normal tax of 3 per cent on all income 
above $500 will be removed. That means 
total tax relief for 11,000,000 taxpayers 
who pay no other direct tax. It means 
some saving for other taxpayers, but not 
much for those in higher income brackets. 
It means a sacrifice in Treasury revenue 
of almost $2,500,000,000. 

Surtax rates will be reduced somewhat. 
The basic argument between the Treasury 
and Congress lies in this tax area. The 
Treasury wants to retain high rates on 
large incomes and to grant principal re- 
ductions to persons with incomes of $5,000 
or less. Treasury theory is that tax reduc- 
tions in lower income brackets will stimu- 
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TAXPAYERS 
e « - until 1946 or even 1947 
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late spending, whereas reductions for high 
incomes simply would add to savings. 

Congressional tax leaders, on the other 
hand, want to see taxes lowered on high 
incomes, believing it will encourage private 
business investments. The outlook is for a 
compromise on this point. The top surtax 
rate of 91 per cent on income above 
$200,000 a year is likely to drop rather 
sharply. The Treasury collects less than 
$600,000,000 from this group anyway, so 
the revenue loss would not be great. 

Then substantial reductions are in sight 
at the other end of the surtax scale. Per- 
sons with incomes below $5,000, whose 
surtaxes range from 20 per cent on the 
first $2,000 of net income to 26 per cent, 
can expect the most consideration. This 
group last year paid $7,256,000,000 in in- 
come taxes, accounting for more than half 
the revenue from individual income. 

That leaves the middle brackets bearing 
most of the tax burden. If your income is 
between $5,000 and $100,000 you are like- 
ly to get a smaller reduction than other 
groups. As a matter of fact, tax planners 
have no other course. The postwar budget 
will be at least $25,000,000,000 a year, al- 
most three times the highest prewar out- 
lay. And if it is to come anywhere near 
balancing, middle-income groups will have 
to supply most of the revenue. 

Exemptions are not to change in any 
early postwar year. Thus you still will be 
allowed $500 of tax-free income, plus an- 
other $500 credit for each dependent. 

Excise taxes are expected to continue 
at present rates until 1947 at least. The 
prospect is that wartime excises will be 
eliminated only gradually, with the tax 
on transportation the first to go. The tax 
on jewelry, luggage and other luxuries 
will be kept longer than the tax on utility 
bills, and the levy on gasoline, tobacco 
and liquor promises to continue little 
changed into the postwar period. 

In general, tax relief for individuals will 
go mostly to the 49,400,000 taxpayers at 
the bottom of the income scale, who will 
be expected to spend what they save in 
taxes, and the 1,645,000 taxpayers near 
the top of the scale, who will be expected 
to invest their tax savings. Further tax 
treatment is expected to expand this policy 
of encouraging investment: 

Dividends from corporations will get 
more liberal tax treatment. This type of 
income now is taxed twice, once when the 
corporation earns it and again when the 
stockholder receives it. To encourage in- 
vestors to risk their money, this double 
tax will be modified, but tax planners 
have not yet agreed on the method. 

Capital gains tax will stand for the first 
postwar year at least. Congress wants to 
encourage investment, so is unlikely to 


raise the 25 per cent limit on long-term - 


gains, even though some officials fear a 
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TAX PLANNER BLOUGH 
Reductions will be tailored 


speculative boom. No reduction is in 
sight, because tax experts believe that 
lower surtaxes will stimulate investment 
more than a lower tax on gains. 

To encourage business activity still 
further, broad adjustments are being 
scheduled for corporation taxes. A raise in 
the exemption from excess-profits tax 
from $10,000 to $25,000 is likely this year, 
or almost certain for 1946. Also in pros- 
pect is a plan to let companies sell their 
excess-profits tax refund bonds now in- 
stead of after the war, and to take the 
postwar credit on this tax currently. Each 


= 
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TAX PLANNER STAM 
The goal... a lighter load 


of these devices would give business more 
cash for reconversion expenses. 

If the Japanese war ends before July 1, 
1946, these further changes can be ex- 
pected on 1946 incomes of corporations: 

Excess-profits tax will be repealed. This 
will remove the crushing 95 per cent war 
tax on corporations with high wartime 
earnings. It will mean a reduction of about 
$5,400,000,000 on the tax burden of in- 
dustry at present rates of earnings. 

Normal tax and surtax will come down 
more slowly. The present combined rate 
of 40 per cent on most companies is likely 
to continue through 1946. A reduction to 
35 per cent is in prospect for 1947 income 
if war ends in 1946. 

Capital stock tax and the declared- 
value excess-profits tax is scheduled for 
repeal. This levy has few supporters and 
the yield is no more than $500,000,000. 

Write-offs for plant and machinery can 
be increased early in postwar. One plan 
would permit companies to charge off half 
the value of their equipment in three or 
four years. Another proposal would allow 
a complete write-off in five years. This 
concession is proposed to stimulate busi- 
ness purchases of new equipment. 

Operating losses in one year are to be 
allowed to be deducted from earnings in 
good’ years. Present law allows corpora- 
tions to carry back their losses for two 
years and claim refunds for taxes paid in 
those years. The Treasury dislikes this 
provision because it would upset the 
budget in a bad year when losses are high. 
However, the Treasury favors allowing 
corporations to average their earnings, for 
tax purposes, over a five-year period. Cor- 
porations, therefore, are fairly certain to 
be allowed to carry losses forward for five 
years, but the carry-back provision may be 
repealed after the first two postwar years. 

The general tax program now shaping 
up is designed primarily to lighten the tax 
burden on business, and to stimulate a 
market for business products through low- 
er taxes on individuals who do the bulk 
of the spending. Tax planners for Con- 
gress, headed by Colin F. Stam, and in 
the Treasury, under Roy Blough, are 
working together toward this goal. 

Actual tax reductions, however, must be 
tailored to the amount of income that 
individuals will receive. The Treasury last 
year took $44,000,000,000 from total in- 
come payments of $157,000,000,000 or 
about 28 per cent. In postwar, at least 
$25,000,000,000 will be needed from a 
probable income of $120,000,000,000, or 
almost 21 per cent. That adds up to the 
outlook that total tax reductions cannot 
be very great. Tax benefits promised to 
business and persons with low incomes are 
likely to be all that Congress or the Treas- 
ury can deliver. The remainder of the pop- 
ulation can expect continued heavy taxes. 
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COSTLY IWO JIMA: WHAT WE WON 


Value of Tiny Island in Attacking Japan, Protecting Our B-29 Bases 


Breaking enemy’s chain 
of steppingstones and 
paving way for blockade 


Iwo Jima sets a record as costly real 
estate. And now the long casualty lists are 
causing people at home to ask whether 
that sliver of rock in the far Pacific will 
prove worth the price paid. 

The island consists of eight square miles 
of boulders and volcanic ash. That is one 
tenth the size of the District of Columbia. 
From the air it looks like a skinned mut- 
ton leg. At the small end is Mount Sura- 
bachi, 500 feet of sheer volcanic rock. At 
the large end is a stony plateau, honey- 
combed with caves that emit sulphurous 
fumes. That is the ugly bit of land for 
which so many marines fought and died. 

Magnitude of the action is in direct 
contrast to the size of the island. Probably 
80,000 Americans ashore, afloat and in the 
air have taken part. After more than 70 
consecutive days of preliminary bombing 
hundreds of planes joined in the final 
assault. The invasion fleet numbered 800 
ships, and more than 20,000 tons of high 
exnlosives were poured on the island. Three 
divisions totaling about 45,000 men made 
up the largest force of marines ever to 
fight for a single objective. 

At first, two divisions were put ashore. 
Their ranks were decimated by a hail 
of fire from mortars, cannon, rockets and 
machine guns of 20,000 Japanese who had 
been hiding safely in underground forts. 
In the first hours, it seemed the whole U.S. 
force would be wiped out. Then a third 
division went ashore as reinforcements. 

Costs of the action have dwarfed the 
casualty rates of taking Tarawa, Kwajalein, 
Saipan or Guam. In the first 58 hours, one 
American fell dead or wounded every 40 
seconds and the total casualties swept be- 
yond 5,000. Yet heavy losses of life and 
limb were only part of the price. There 
were also losses of planes and damage to 
American warships. Beaches were covered 
by wreckage of land craft, derricks, trucks, 
tanks and guns. Iwo has proved to be the 
toughest job handed to che marines in 
168 years. 

That is the cost side of the story as to 
whether Iwo will be worth the price being 
paid. The other side of the story has to 
do with what is being gained. 

The value of Iwo Jima is limited by 
certain definite liabilities. Although it has 
two good airfields and a third under con- 
struction, it is too small to become a first- 
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class air base. It has no real harbor, no 
fresh water, and almost no trees for cover. 
Enemy bombers can converge on it from 
many bases in Japan. Until the Japanese 
air force is knocked out, large numbers of 
American planes cannot be grounded on 
Iwo overnight without danger of high 
losses from night bombing. 

But the map shows why those limita- 
tions did not change the American deter- 
mination to capture Iwo Jima. The island 
is just about halfway between Tokyo and 
U.S. bases for Superfortresses on Saipan, 
Guam and Tinian. Winning the Iwo battle 
will give an important push to the war 
against Japan, both by driving out the 
Japanese and by making the island avail- 
able to American forces. 

Ousting the Japanese will be a big 
help in itself. The island chain that has 
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been used by the Japanese as a series of 
steppingstones for bombing U-S. bases in 
the Guam area will be broken right in the 
middle. From now on, those U.S. bases 
will be secure against Japanese attack. 
The Japanese will be prevented from using 
Iwo as an observation post from which to 
alert the whole Japanese air force against 
approaching Superfortresses. Also, Tokyo 
will lose the base from which its intercep- 
tor planes have been making attacks on 
U.S. fighters. 

U.S. possession of Iwo is a natural 
starting point of an intensified air cam- 
paign against Japan’s key areas. By using 
Iwo as a gas and ammunition stop, Ameri- 
can medium and heavy bombers based on 
the Guam area can bring industrial Japan 
within bombing range. From Iwo, new- 
model P-38 fighter planes can cover South- 
ern and Southeastern Japan. 

One part of the stepped-up campaign 
will be waged from land bases. U.S. bomb- 
ers using Iwo or routed over it can be given 
escort by fighter planes. That alone should 
cut U.S. bomber losses in aerial combat 
over Japan by more than 50 per cent. As 
further landings take place in China and 
on islands near Japan, the attacks can be 
made from a ring of land bases. 

The other part of the campaign can be 
assigned to carrier planes flying from the 
movable floating bases of the U.S. Navy. 
For such naval operations, Iwo from now 
on will be transformed from an air menace 
to a source of aerial protection. 

Acting in combination, American land- 
based and carrier-based planes can help 
surface warships and submarines hunt 
out and sink the rest of Japan’s fleet, 
help them destroy her remaining cargo 
ships, and stop the movement to Japan 
of oil, food, iron ore and coal needed for 
her war effort. At the same time that they 
clamp a tight blockade around Japan, they 
can be pounding to pieces the weakened 
war industries inside Japan. 

The final factor in the decision to cap- 
ture Iwo was the lack of any easier al- 
ternative. Iwo could not be outflanked or 
cut off except by the seizure of some-other 
island, such as Haha Jima or Chichi Jima, 
where the costs would have been even 
greater in relation to benefits. The decision 
to capture Iwo was reached because that 
was regarded as the only effective way in 
which the air war could be carried direct- 
ly against Japan as planned. And that ex- 
plains why Lieut. Gen. Holland M. Smith, 
the Iwo task force commander, ‘announced 
that Iwo would be taken, regardless of cost. 
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Charting the Postwar World: 
Mr. Vandenberg’s Vital Role 


Republican Leader’s Influence in Determining U. S. Stand on League 


Peace agency review 
of Big Three decisions 
as chief aim of Senator 


Senator Vandenberg of Michigan is de- 
veloping into the key figure with whom 
President Roosevelt must deal to win 
Senate acceptance of peace plans. The Sen- 
ator is a recognized spokesman on foreign 
affairs for a wide group of Republicans. 
He could become a rallying point for 
the opposition to a world peace agen- 
cy. And he has an idea that might de- 
velop into a stumbling block to rati- 
fication. 

Among the 38 Republicans in the 
» Senate, Mr. Vandenberg’s position lies 
in the broad middle ground between 
the extremists on either side of the 
foreign issue. He has had a hand in 
shaping Republican policies, in and 
out of the Senate, for almost a decade. 

Senator Vandenberg lacks the rigid- 
ly isolationist views held by the late 
Senator Borah of Idaho. But the Sen- 


ator from Michigan is achieving some iI 


of the influence that the Senator from 
Idaho held on foreign affairs. Senator 
Vandenberg’s voice would carry great 
weight if he sought to rally the Sena- 
tors against a world peace agency. 
Were he not disposed to co-operate, 


he might gather the 33 votes needed |.=# 


to beat it. 





Senate later. And his going might be re- 
garded as a pledge that the Senate Re- 
publicans would back the plan that is pro- 
duced at San Francisco. Before he would 
accept, he wanted it made clear that 
neither of these things would happen. 
Senator Vandenberg:s ideas. With 
this understanding, Senator Vandenberg 
will go. He will outline his ideas and give 
expression to them before then. And he is 
not going as a spokesman for the Repub- 


curity must be assured; that a plan must 
be agreed upon among the principal Allies 
of the war to make certain that Germany 
and Japan shall not be able to make war 
again. The other is that the peace must be 
a just one; that it must leave no interna- 
tional sore spots that may fester into 
another war. 

Poland as a sore spoi. Approaching 
the peace from this point of view, Senator 
Vandenberg could not view the division 

of Poland that was achieved at Yalta 








as a happy solution. Ou this point, he 
falls back ‘upon the Atlantic Charter 
declaration that the signatory nations 
have no desire to see_ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

On the Polish boundary change, the 
,Russian attitude is that the Yalta 
agreement simply was a formal recog- 
nition of a situation that had obtained 
since 1939, long before Russia agreed 
to the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Prime Minister Churchill’s reply 
to British critics of the Polish division 
in Parliament is that the Atlantic 
Charter is ‘“‘a guide, not a rule.” 

But Senator Vandenberg feels that 
he is expressing the opinion of Ameri- 
cans of all parties when he argues 
against a casual tossing away of Char- 
ter principles. Like quite a few others 
in the Senate, he had the idea that 
Poland was a symbol of what America 








The Administration is fully aware 
of these facts. Through many months, 
the State Department has been care- 
ful to keep Senator Vandenberg in- 
formed of the developing foreign policy. 
This policy started under Secretary Hull. 

It was a continuation of this policy that 
caused Mr. Roosevelt to choose Senator 
Vandenberg as a delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, called for April 25, that will 
write the charter for the United Nations 
peace agency. There are several Republican 
exponents of international co-operation 
in the Senate. Any one of them might have 
been chosen. But Mr. Roosevelt picked 
the man who easily might become the 
strongest Senate opponent to the program 
that is worked out at San Francisco. 

The Senator is fully aware of the presi- 
dential strategy involved in his selection. 
His acceptance might tie his hands so that . 
he would be unable to fight for his own 
ideas, either at San Francisco, or in the 
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THIS CALLS FOR REAL SKILL 


lican Party, or the Republicans in the 
Senate. But he cannot divest himself of 
the influence that he will have upon his 
party when he comes, back. If he comes 
back from the conference satisfied with 
what has been accomplished there, the 
world peace agency should go through the 
Senate zooming. If not, it will have hard 
sledding. 

Senator Vandenberg’s views on the di- 
vision of Poland do not coincide with the 
decision made at Yalta by Mr. Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin. And those views figure in his_basic 
conception of what must be done to get 
a permanent peace. 

The Senator feels that two principles 
must underlie any lasting peace that is 
formed. One of these is that collective se- 


went to war to save; regards the divi- 
sion of Poland as an abandonment of 
that symbol. 

The Senator would like to see a clause 
worked into the charter of the world 
peace agency at San Francisco that would 
give that agency the right to review pro- 
tests from small nations against injuries 
that may be done to them by the agree- 
ments on which the peace itself is based. 
He says: 

“T am prepared by effective internation- 
al] co-operation to do our full part in chart- 
ing happier and safer tomorrows. But I am 
not prepared to guarantee permanently the 
spoils of an unjust peace. It will not work.” 

In this respect, the Senator’s point of 
view is that he is not arguing for the sake 
of Poland, which has been a trouble 
ground, divided and torn again and again 
through hundreds of years; he thinks that, 
if the Polish problem is not settled justly, 
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SECRETARY STETTINIUS MARSHAL STALIN 


Senator Vandenberg: “.. . 


there will be left a breeding ground for 
more wars in the future and America in- 
evitably will be drawn into them. 

Other issues. The Senator believes that 
the creation of a world agency to keep 
the peace will, of itself, be a broad step 
toward that end. He thinks that most de- 
cent men want peace and that, if the two 
principal enemies to world peace, Germany 
and Japan, are beaten down and kept per- 
manently incapable of making war, only 
friendly nations will be left and the prob- 
lems that arise among them can be settled 
around the table by agreement. 

“You use guns when you are dealing 
with enemies,” he says. “But, when you 
invite your friends in for dinner, you don’t 
keep a shotgun standing in the corner.” 

That is the feeling that lay behind the 
Senator’s speech in which he suggested a 
treaty among the major Allies guarantee- 
ing immediate military action against Ger- 
many and Japan if they should attempt to 
rearm after the war. He felt that, if as- 
surance could be given neighboring na- 
tions that the United States stood ready 
to help beat down any such attempt, with- 
out even the formality of congressional 
action, the other problems might be solved 
peacefully through a world agency. 

The Michigan Senator will not make a 
public statement outlining his views on the 
San Francisco conference at this time. But 
he is reported willing to go along on a pro- 
posal requiring a unanimous vote of the 
U.S., Russia, Great Britain, China and 
France before force or economic sanctions 
can be used by the world peace: agency. 

Senator Vandenberg is willing to permit 
the U.S. delegate to agree to action in the 
American Hemisphere without prior, spe- 
cific permission from Congress, although 
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he would stop short of giving the delegate 
blanket authority to commit this country’s 
military force anywhere else in the world 
without first asking Congress. This ques- 
tion, however, he thinks might be a minor 
one if the Allies agreed to act immediately 
and without congressional discussion 
against any Axis attempt to rearm. 
Fighting point. The power of the Unit- 
ed Nations agency to review the decisions 
with which Mr. Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin have paved 
their alliances is likely to be a chief fight- 
ing point at the conference and in the 
arguments that may follow in the Senate. 
The Russian delegation, perhaps headed 





—US. Navy ) 
COMMANDER STASSEN 
- « » how far would he go? 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
when you invite your friends in for dinner, you don’t keep a shotgun standing in the corner” 





—Uo8. Army Signal Corps 
FOREIGN COMMISSAR MOLOTOV 


by Foreign Commissar Molotov, would be 
opposed to reopening the Polish question. 
The British delegation would not be likely 
to agree. Secretary of State Stettinius, who 
sat in with Mr. Roosevelt at the Crimea 
Conference, could hardly do less than back 
the decision of his chief. 

Nor is it certain how far Senator Van- 
denberg’s Republican colleagues on the 
delegation would go in aiding his effort 
for a review by the world agency of Big 
Three agreements. Commander Harold 
Stassen is an outstanding advocate of inter- 
national co-operation. So is Representative 
Eaton of New Jersey. They might well go 
along with the Senator in supporting such 
a clause, yet be willing to compromise if 
the fight jeopardized the peace agency. 

Even if the whole U.S. delegation to the 
conference should back the plan, it would 
collide with a practical problem. If Russia 
rejected such a clause and refused to join 
a world organization under such a condi- 
tion, there could be no hope of creating a 
world agency that could keep the peace. 

Either the conference would admit fail- 
ure and break up in disorder; or a puny 
effort would be made to create a peace 
agency without the aid of the Russians; 
or a compromise would be worked out, es- 
tablishing an agency that would accept the 
world as it stands after the war and try 
to solve future problems as they arise. 

That would leave Senator Vandenberg 
and his Republican colleagues the choice of 
accepting the best kind of agency the U.S. 
delegation could get out of the conference. 
Or, they could fight the agency to the 
death in the Senate because it fell short of 
perfection. The Senator, in the earnest en- 
deavor to get as durable a peace as possi- 
ble, would likely take the best he could get. 
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DRAFT SQUEEZE OF A LONG WAR 


Shift of Emphasis to Men 30-33, New Pressure on Workers 26-29 


Need to induct thousands 
in these higher ages unless 
Germans are beaten soon 


A new turn in the draft now threatens 
to send into uniform thousands of men 
who once appeared safe from military 
service. These are the men aged 26 through 
29, now deferred in industry, and the 
men aged 30 through 33 who in the past 
have escaped induction in any appreciable 
numbers because of the Army’s desire for 
younger men. Only an early end to the 
war in Europe can change this prospect. 

Draft boards now are being instructed 
by Selective Service to set up two new 
age Classifications for men over 30. In one 
group will be men of 30 through 33, who 
now will occupy the place in the induc- 
tion schedule that formerly was occupied 
by men aged 26 through 29. In the other 
group will be men aged 34 through 37, 
who will be called for induction in fewer 
numbers than the men of the 30-through- 
33 category. 

This shift in emphasis that now makes 
the 30-through-33-year-olds more vulner- 
able to the draft than in the past is due 
to the fact that draft boards are exhaust- 
ing their supplies of men under 30, and 
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the Army’s insistence upon keeping the 
age of its men as low as possible. Only 
key men under 26 are being deferred in 
essential jobs off the farm. Industry is 
told that it can expect to lose 70 per cent 
of the men aged 18 through 29 who now 
have occupational deferments. New pres- 
sures from Congress all but outlaw any 
further drafting of farmers. 

This new squeeze is due to the follow- 
ing supply-and-demand situation: 

Demand for men. The armed forces 
have set a quota of 900,000 men for the 
first six months of 1945. Draft calls for 
March through June will average around 
135,000 a month. 

17 and 18-year-olds. About 150,000 
boys are expected to enlist in the Navy at 
17. Another 240,000 are to be drafted upon 
reaching 18. That is a total of 390,000. 

Men aged 18 through 29. This age 
bracket should yield another 350,000 in the 
first six months of the year by the time 
necessary and physically unfit men are 
screened. That brings the total to 740,000. 

Men aged 30 through 33. The major- 
ity of the 160,000 remaining men needed 
to fill draft calls by July 1 will come from 
this newly established age group. 

Men aged 34 through 37. Chances of 


these older men being taken are now di- 
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minished. However, some will continue to 
be inducted in communities where draft 
boards cannot otherwise meet quotas. 

If the war continues long enough, draft 
boards may be getting 30 per cent of their 
monthly quotas from the 30 through 87- 
year group. This would mean a tripling of 
the present induction rate of men over 380, 

The chart on this page helps to explain 
why a nation of 130,000,000 population is 
finding it so difficult to provide men 
enough to maintain an Army and Navy of 
12,000,000. It shows the registrants dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Total registrants. There are 22,084,000 
men aged 18 through 37 registered for the 
draft. Another 7,000,000 aged 38 through 
44, are registered, but are over age for in- 
duction. 

In the armed forces or in 1-A. Of the 
12,000,000 men now in uniform, 10,753, 
000 have been inducted. The others are 
volunteers or reserves. These 10,753,000 
inductees, plus 800,000 men now in Class 
1-A, make a total of 11,553,000 men in- 
ducted or being processed by draft boards. 
Thus, half of the 22,084,000 registrants 
are in the service or are about to enter. 

Physically unfit. Four-F’s total 3,592,- 
000. These, plus the inductees and 1-A’s, 
make up 15,145,000 of the 22,084,000 
registrants under 38. 

Deferred in industry. Deferments are 
held by 5,062,000 men because they have 
jobs in war plants or in war-supporting 
activities off the farms. A large number of 
these, though not now in 4-F, are physi- 
cally disqualified for service. 

Deferred on farms. The farms contain 
another 1,604,000 deferred workers. So 
industry and agriculture are keeping out 
of the Army and Navy 6,666,000 men 
under 38. This is more than one fourth of 
the total registration of men under 38. 

All others. Of the remaining 273,000 
registrants who complete the grand total 
of 22,084,000, some 61,000 are unclassified 
and 51,000 are deferred as hardship cases. 
The others are deferred by law. 

What's ahead for registrants? Unless 
the war with Germany ends soon, there 
will be few physically fit men under 90 
left in industry. Farmers will be even 
safer from induction than in the past. 
Thousands of men over 30 will change 
from civilian clothes to uniforms. How- 
ever, if the German: war ends in a couple 
of months, draft calls should drop to 4 
point where needs} can be supplied by 
18-year-olds and men released from occu- 
pational deferments. That is the prospect. 
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What happens when , B-29 “SITS DOWN” 


Tires on huge planes, like the 
Superforts, take a terrific beating. 
They must withstand landing im- 
pacts of 80 tons or more—plus the 
stress of hitting the ground at 
two to three miles a minute. 


Can they “take it”? To make 
sure, the Army’s Wright Field Lab- 
oratories installed the largest tire- 
testing machine ever built. 


A 16-foot flywheel is brought up 
to a peripheral speed equal to the 
landing speed of the plane—which 
may be as high as 200 mph. The 
plane wheel, with its tire and brake, 
is suddenly forced against the fly- 
wheel with a force equivalent to 
that of an actual,landing. The brake 
is then applied and the flywheel 
brought to a stop. Result: an accu- 
rate test of the resistance of tire 





and brake to impact and wear. 


Getting the huge flywheel up to 
maximum speed requires the entire 
effort of a 400 hp motor for 36 min- 
utes. Conventional control was not 
satisfactory to provide smooth ac- 
celeration over this long period. 
Westinghouse engineers, working 
with the Adamson United Com- 
pany, suggested application of the 
Rototrol. This simple electrical de- 
vice provided the smooth, positive 
acceleration required. In an emer- 
gency, it also serves to stop the 
wheel by regenerative braking. 


Finding solutions for new power 
problems is an important function 
of W. E. S.—a service available to 
you through your Westinghouse 
office. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

J-21079 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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* 
HOW CAN 
HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 
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ILL THEY EVER mount a 
Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 


honor this great combat weapon??? 





WE ASKED A QUESTION... AND GOT AN ANSWER 


Fhow the Far Pacefec 


— from a sailor popped up in they are paving the way for airpower, machine or individual gun is playing 
our fan mail the other day. The footpower, and firepower. To the men such an integral part in this deadly 
sailor, whose name we cannot give who drive them cannot go too much honor. struggle.’ 

here, is on a cargo escort vessel con- And to the men who build them cannot go Thank you, Sailor! And may we 
voying fighting stuff to our fighting too much credit. One of the greatest dif- add the fervent hope that the “bull- 
men in the Pacific. He had read one ferences between victory and defeat will dozers” we build and send to wat 
of our advertisements about the In- be that weapon, for the power for our may help bring you all home safe 
ternational Diesel tractors which are victory lies greatly in such a devastating and soon! 

helping pave the way to Tokyo. In piece of machinery. No other one war "We have a happier future in mind 
the advertisement we had asked the — n ‘for International Diesels. They’re bent 


on destruction, now—the destruction 
of our enemies. Tomorrow they will 
be paving the way for construction 
—carving new highways out of moun- 
tainsides, building and beautifying 
the war-scarred face of the Earth. 


question that is circled, above. 


Seeing those husky International 
Diesels at work, on shell-pocked beach 
and in bomb-tattered jungle, our cor- 
respondent writes that such an honor 
would not be out of place. , 


Says he: “I can well believe that INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


tens of thousands of International Trac- 
tors are serving the military—and that 


180 North Michigan Avenue ,, 





Chicago 1, Illinois 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER i 
Power for Wietory... Power for Peace | 
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ROOT OF U.S.-FRENCH TENSION: 
MANEUVERS BY GEN. DE GAULLE 


Snub to Mr. Roosevelt as Effort to Keep Hands Free, Await Offer 


Bolstering of nation’s power 
by playing Russia against 
Britain in European balance 


A growing mystery surrounds the atti- 
tude and actions of France, now that 
American and British troops have freed 
that nation from control by Germany. 

This mystery was only deepened when 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, provisional head 
of France, snubbed the President of the 
United States by refusing an invitation to 
meet with him. It previously had taken 
on real importance when General de 
Gaulle announced that France would turn 
Dakar into a great French military base— 
a move that was regarded as a slap at 
this country, with her deep interest in 
that spot. 

There was mystery, too, surrounding the 
exclusive deal that General de Gaulle 
made with Premier Josef Stalin, acting for 
Russia. After that deal, the French de- 
manded “permanent presence of French 
forces from one end of the Rhine to the 
other,” which would give France a domi- 
nant voice in control of the Rhineland, 
Ruhr and Saar. They insisted that France 
share equally in the occupation of Austria. 
They sought to restore French leadership 
of the smaller nations of Eastern Europe. 

Although defeated in war, France is de- 
manding equality of position with the 
victors, and even is seeking a special posi- 
tion by playing one victor against another. 
Out of this situation the mystery has 
grown. Yet inquiry discloses there need be 
no mystery, if General de Gaulle’s aims are 
understood. It is discovered that he ap- 
parently knows what he is after and is 
making shrewd moves to get it. 

Move No. I was a deal with Mr. Stalin. 
In that deal, General de Gaulle won recog- 
nition for France as one of the two powers 
most interested in keeping Germany dis- 
armed. He also obtained Russian help in 
keeping the Communists in France friend- 
ly to his regime. Thus, he made sure’ he 
would be included in postwar plans for 
Germany and reduced the threat of a left- 
Wing revolution at home. 

In return, General de Gaulle formed an 
alliance with Russia and thereby removed 
Mr. Stalin’s fears that France would join 
Britain in a closed Western European bloc 
that might be aimed at Russia. 
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Move No. 2, now being planned by 
General de Gaulle, is a deal with Prime 
Minister Churchill, of Britain. With the 
Russian treaty in his pocket, General de 
Gaulle feels that he is in a position to win 
important concessions from Mr. Churchill. 
He wants British consent to a dominant 
position for France in control of the Rhine- 
land and Ruhr. He also wants British sup- 
port for France to recover her empire in- 
tact, including special rights in Syria and 
Lebanon. In return, he is prepared to bring 
France into a limited economic grouping 
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... the snub raised many questions 


of Western Europe, and he may back Brit- 
ish claims to former Italian colonies. All 
these matters are being discussed by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle in his current conversations 
with British leaders. 

Move No. 3, if it goes through, will be 
a deal with Mr. Roosevelt. From this coun- 
try. General de Gaulle wants Lend-Lease 
assistance in equipping a new French 
Army. He also wants relief supplies, rail- 
road equipment, machinery and raw mate- 
rials to speed up economic reconstruction 
in France. Despite the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt has stressed U.S. interest in the future 
of Dakar, Martinique and Indo-China, 


General de Gaulle will demand that France 
be acknowledged as the undisputed owner 
of those possessions. In return, he is ready 
to offer stepped-up French participation in 
the wars against both Germany and Japan, 
and to relieve the U.S. of part of the bur- 
den of postwar policing of Germany. 

Here General de Gaulle’s bargaining 
power is weaker, and the deals with Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Churchill may not help. 
That is said to be the real inside reason 
why General de Gaulle declined to meet 
Mr. Roosevelt at Algiers. He felt he would 
be in a better bargaining position if 
he dealt with Mr. Roosevelt at long 
range and retained a free hand to 
accept or reject any propositions 
made. 

This series of maneuvers by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle raises a question as 
to whether France really can be re- 
stored to her old rank as one of the 
world’s great powers. It also raises 
a question whether General de 
Gaulle’s snub of President Roose- 
velt and his indirect criticisms of 
Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin will hurt his efforts to 
rebuild France. 

Fundamentally, France is weak 
in several vital ways, and these 
points of weakness must be over- 
come if General de Gaulle is to be 
completely successful. His real test 
is at home. 

Economic problems are the 
most immediate. The French peo- 
ple are hungry and cold and poorly 
clothed. The railroads are just be- 
ginning to operate again. French 
industry, lacking raw materials, is 
almost at a standstill. 

Then, there is a sharp cleavage between 
the views of industrial workers on the left 
and those of factory owners, farmers and 
small-town people on the right. That cleav- 
age, before 1939, several times threatened 
to plunge France into civil war. It still is a 
source of danger to French national unity. 

In this situation, General de Gaulle is 
urging the French people to refrain from 
impetuous action that might deepen divi- 
sions among them. Some collaborationists 
have been tried and sentenced, but there 
has been no indiscriminate purge or mas- 
sacre. Right now, General de Gaulle is 
setting up a series of industry commissions, 
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THE GENERAL SPEAKS 
A cleavage between left and right still is a source of danger 


run largely by labor commissioners, and is 
backing a plan to place corporations under 
the joint control of owners, workers and 
representatives of the public. These meas- 
ures, however, go only a little way toward 
the complete nationalization of industry 
demanded by left-wing groups. Thus, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is seeking to keep his left- 
wing followers in line, and yet avoid an 
extreme course that would split France 
wide open. 

France’s declining population is an- 
other handicap. During this war, the birth 
rate has been hit by the absence of 2,500,- 
000 French men who are prisoners in Ger- 
many. In continental France there are now 


THE PEOPLE WONDER 





fewer than 40,000,000 people. Because a 
large proportion of these are past mili- 
tary age, France is handicapped in any 
effort to raise a big army. Moreover, within 
25 years the French population may drop 
to 35,000,006. That would be only as much 
as the prewar population of Poland, sub- 
stantially less than that of Great Britain 
and Italy, and only half the prewar popu- 
lation of Germany. 

Over against these French weaknesses 
are definite points of strength, however. 
It is on these that General de Gaulle is 
relying as he tries to restore his country to 
a leading place in the world. 

The French people themselves have 


The weaknesses can be balanced by definite points of strength 
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demonstrated repeatedly that they have 
the energy, resourcefulness and spirit nec- 
essary to make a rapid comeback from a 
national disaster. They have had long ex- 
périence in democratic government. They 
possess varied industrial skills, including 
an aptitude for management. Even though 
the old regime collapsed under the impact 
of military defeat in 1940, the French na- 
tion did not disintegrate. Now the French 
people are eager to stand on their own 
feet, fight their own battles, and manage 
their own affairs. 

French agriculture is another source of 
national strength. The farmers of France 
are hard working and take good care of 
their soil. Normally, France is nearly self- 
sufficient in food production. 

French industry is an asset whose value 
is likely to be greater in the future than in 
the past. To begin with, most French fac- 
tories came through the war intact. And 
General de Gaulle sees that, if France, be- 
sides the iron of ‘Lorraine, has access to the 
coal of the Saar and the coal and iron of 
the Ruhr, she can become the leading 
steel-producing nation on the Continent, 
next to Russia. To bring this about, France 
will have to modify her long-time policy 
of keeping agriculture and industry in bal- 
ance, and become predominantly industrial. 

French colonies are still another asset 
on which General de Gaulle is relying. 
They provide a wealth of resources not 
found in continental France. If the popu- 
lation of near-by colonies is added _ in, 
France has a total of 110,000,000—enough 
to help her on her comeback road as an 
industrial and military power. 

France’s location on the European 
continent is the asset on which General de 
Gaulle is relying most, however. He knows 
that the Big Three leaders do not want to 
see continental Europe sink into chaos or 
anarchy and that they want to keep Ger- 
many weaker than her neighbors. On be- 
half of France, he is offering to take a big 
part in the reconstruction of Europe and 
to keep the smaller nations from falling 
again under the sway of Germany. 

Taking everything together, France 
under General de Gaulle is making an 
amazing recovery. The prediction of South 
Africa’s Field Marshal Smuts that she 
never could regain her old-time stature 
apparently is not to be borne out. Already 
she is assured a place as one of the five 
permanent members of the World Security 
Council. With U.S. help, she is building a 
new army and is preparing to rebuild her 
industry. If the aims of General de Gaulle 
are realized, she will become once more 
the No. 1 power of the European continent 
outside Russia, and rank next below the 
Big Three in the world. 

That, in sum, is what General de Gaulle 
is trying to bring about. It is not so much 
of a mystery after all. 
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However great your respect 
for art may be, there’s no 
need to have your payroll 
checks painted! 

If you want a payroll 
method that will — 
Cut down the time it takes to 


write checks and get them to 
your employees 


Cut down the cost per check 


Reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of payroll operations 
required 

Simply call your nearest 

Comptometer Co. represen- 

tative and ask for details on 

the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. There’s 


























no charge . . . and he’ll be 
glad to explain this quick 
and economical method. 
The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co, 
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THREAT OF NEW COAL SHORTAGES 


Fears of Lower Output and Stricter Controls 


Rising demand for exports. 
Minor savings under the 
‘brownout’ and curfew 


A critical situation in coal supply is 
shaping up in this country. This crisis, 
however, is due to develop to its full ex- 
tent only if two wars go on. 

As now officially described: 

Demand for soft coal in 1945 will 
amount to 620,000,000 tons, assuming 
that both wars run through the year. 

Supply of soft coal probably will be no 
more than 580,000,000 tons, even if there 
are no strikes or other interferences with 
production, 

Reserves of coal by April 1 will be 
down to about 40,000,000 tons. or theo- 
retically enough to cover this deficit. The 
trouble is that those reserves are not 
always located exactly where needed, so 
that the trouble — for 
cousumers. 

That is not the whole story, however. 
As matters now stand, work stoppages or 
slowdowns in the mines are possible by 
spring. The Government is heading for 
another showdown with the miners over 


suggests 


picture 


wage demands, as soou as present con- 
tracts expire on March 31. [t is probable 


that the Government will take over the, 


nation’s coal mines again to avert any pro- 
longed strikes, yet there is likely to be 
some loss of production. 

At the same time, there is growing de- 
mand from abroad for American coal to 
meet critical situations in Italy, France 
and other areas. Demand estimates in- 
clude about 30,000,000 tons for export. 
Actually, exports may be much larger 
than that if the needs abroad are met. 
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All of this adds up to potential trouble. 
The conditioning factor is that one war 
may end, to cut demand and thus release 
men for work in the mines. 

Industrial and household 
sometimes have had to scramble for coal 
this winter, but have been 
largely local, often due to transportation 
difficulties. These shortages may be msig- 
nificant, however, compared with the strin- 
geneyv that can come next winter if coal 
requirements continue at present levels. 

Household consumption of coal has been 
kept down this winter by distribution 
regulations. but even tighter controls can 
be expected unless industrial demands fall 
helow present calculations. A clue to what 
may be coming is found in regulations re- 
cently issued by the Solid Fuels Adiminis- 
tration, covering coal shipments to Great 
Lakes States. These regulations prohibit 
shippers from making contracts that would 
provide the docks with more than 80 per 
cent of certain Eastern household coal 
received during the 1944 heating season. 
This will reduce considerably the amount 
of coal that retailers in Great Lakes States 


consumers 


shortages 


can buy from the docks. 

Coupon rationing of coal still is not 
considered feasible by Government. plan- 
ners, but tighter controls and smaller 
household ailotments are inevitable next 
winter if both wars continue. 

Government coal conservation measures, 
such as the “brownout,” a midnight curfew 
for night clubs, and nation-wide daylight 
saving time, are saving only fractional 
amounts of coal compared with total re- 
quirements. Altogether, these measures 
probably will result in yearly savings of 
less than 10,000,000 tons, or less than a 
normal week’s output of the mines. This 


if Both Wars Continue 


leads to the prospect that new and more 
drastic conservation measures may have to 
be imposed before another winter comes. 

A man-power shortage is the key to 
the country’s present coal difficulties. The 
bituminous industry estimates that 40,000 
additional men would be required in the 
mines this year to produce the 620,000,000 
tons of soft coal that officials say are 
needed. But, instead of 40,000 new work- 
ers, prospects are that 25,000 more men 
will leave the mines. Most of them will be 
drafted, unless present rules are changed. 
Replacements are not available. The in- 
dustry is fearful that the deficit may run 
as high as 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 tons. 
Production already is running 8,000,000 
tons behind last year. 

Because of this situation, the dustry is 
asking the Government to stop drafting ir- 
replaceable men and to take steps to re- 
turn some men to the mines. Proposals 
also are being made that the miners’ work 
week be increased, perhaps 30 minutes a 
day. There is doubt, however, that a longer 
work ‘week would increase coal output 
materially. The miners already are on a 
scheduled work week of 54 hours. 

Two unknown factors could change the 
coal situation materially, one for the bet- 
ter, the other for the worse. On the bright 
side is the prospect that Germany will be 
defeated before another heating season 
comes. That would lessen coal requirements 
to a point where they could be met with- 
out strain. On the dark side is the possi- 
bility of further loss of production due to 
wage deadlock between the miners and the 
Government. Seizure of the mines could 
avert strikes, but it could not prevent slow- 
downs by disgruntled miners who felt they 
were being unjustly treated. 
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Presidesnt's , 


EXTENDING AMERICA’S INFLUENCE 


Executive’s Talks on Postwar Problems With Middle East Rulers 


Oil concessions, use 
of U. S.-built airfields 
as subjects of interest 


resident Roosevelt talked business with 
the three potentates of the Middle East 
who came aboard his ship in Great Bitter 
Lake, near Cairo. He was not just observ- 
ing the social amenities. 

The President is concerned with the kind 
of peace that is made in that part of the 
world. He is thinking about air bases for 
America.in Egypt and Ethiopia, about oil 
in Arabia, about whether these areas will 
be in friendly hands when the war ends. 

The Middle East, fought over since 
primitive man first began whittling spears, 
has played a prominent part in the last 





FDR WITH IBN SAUD 
The President was thinking of oil... 


two world wars. The power politics of 
Great Britain, Russia and Germany, play- 
ing for railroad lines, oil and territory in 
the Middle East, helped to bring on the 
first World War. And the most ambitious 
drives of the present war were aimed at a 
junction of German and Japanese forces 
in the Middle East. 

This was the historical background for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s talks with King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, with Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia and King Farouk of 
Eevpt. ; 

Saudi Arabia. King Ibn Saud, 65, trav- 
eled 800 miles aboard an American ship 
from the Red Sea port of Jidda for his 
visit with the President. It was the first 
time he had left his homeland. Lord of 
Mecca, ruler of several million proud no- 
mads, he brought with him a colorful 
Oriental entourage. 
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The King has granted a vast oil conces- 
sion to Americans. There is talk of build- 
ing an American pipe line connecting the 
Persian Gulf and Mediterranean areas. 
The Arabian-American Oil Co., a United 
States concern, already has invested $100,- 
000,000 there. 

King Ibn Saud also has an interest in 
settling the disputes that sweep through 
Palestine. Arab and Jew often clash in 
religious warfare there. 

Egypt. King Farouk of Egypt also has 
an interest in settling that dispute. His 
domain adjoins the historic Jewish home- 
land. 

But perhaps topmost in American in- 
terest in Egypt is the status that will be 
held after the war by American-built air- 
ports there. Many Americans hope that 
some special rights will be granted in ex- 
change for the large investments that have 
been made. Britain will have a voice in 
deciding that question, however. 

Ethiopia. Both King Farouk and Em- 
peror Haile Selassie are interested in what 
happens to Libya and Eritrea, early spoils 
of Italian conquest. now in the hands of 





--U. S. Army Signal Corps photos 
WITH FAROUK 
. . and also air bases... 


the Allies. What finally is to happen to 
them will be written into the peace treaty. 
Here, President Roosevelt was getting the 
viewpoints of the two rulers whose home- 
lands adjoin these territories which once 
were in the possession of Italy through 
conquest. 

In London, these talks of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the conversations Prime Minister 
Churchill had with the same group of gov- 
ernmental heads gave rise to reports that 
they had discussed the use of the Middle 
East as a stagi:.g area for military supplies 


and equipment that would be used after 
the European war for an accelerated drive 
upon Japan from the west. 

The fact that Mr. Churchill and the 
President met again at Alexandria for a 
four-hour talk about taking the war to 
Japan helped to bolster this report. Mr. 
Churchill told the President that his Gov- 
ernment is determined to throw everything 
it has at the Japanese as soon as Germany 
is beaten; that meanwhile it will send 
everything against Japan that can be 
spared from Europe. 

Syria. Mr. Churchill had talked with the 
head of one Middle Eastern Government 
whom President Roosevelt missed. He had 
a visit with Al Kumatly, President of the 
Syrian Republic. an area over which 
France was given a League of Nations 





WITH HAILE SELASSIE 
- « . and not just social amenities 


mandate after the first World War. General 
Charles de Gaulle would like to see that 
mandate continued. 

But the attitude of miffed aloofness that 
the General is showing toward the Ameri- 
can and British allies who lifted him into 
power is impeding a free exchange of views 
on all subjects between France and the 
United States and Britain. His refusal to 
meet Mr. Roosevelt at Algiers makes it 
necessary for him to learn the American 
position through intermediaries. 

When the President left Algiers for the 
journey home, he had traveled 14,000 
miles, by land, sea and air, by many kinds 
of conveyance. He was worn and tired. His 
lack of resilience troubled his aides. Never- 
theless, Mr. Roosevelt already was making 
plans for another trip across the Atlantic 
to England and France in the late spring 
or early summer. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE TRAGEDY OF YALTA ato 
fowar 
By DAVID LAWRENCE develc 
The defeat which America suffered at Yalta was December 1943—Mr. Churchill at the Teheran et 


more than a surrender to expediency by the President. 


It was a defeat for American leadership at home, too 
—in Congress and in the press and on the radio. 

Last week Americans were beginning to rationalize 
the Polish boundary dispute. After all, some writers 
asked, wasn’t this one-third of Poland taken by force 
originally from Russia many years ago, and wasn’t 
the Curzon Line the boundary that some of our own 
experts worked out more than a quarter of a century 
ago at the last peace conference, and didn’t Russia lose 
out because she was weak in 1919 and had made a 
separate peace with Germany? 

Also, even if the matter had been left to the decision 
of a tribunal at the end of this war, wouldn’t Russia’s 
claims have been recognized and the result the same? 

Let’s apply that method of rationalization to a sim- 
ple proposition of justice as it relates to that occasional 
outburst of ours called lynching. Have we not heard it 
argued that the negro was guilty and that if he had 
been tried by a court, he would have been convicted and 
hanged anyhow? And aren’t courts of justice too slow? 

We had been told—and the young men who are 
fighting this war have been told—that this is a war to 
bring about a new reign of international law, a new 
order in the world, a system of justice. 

But, instead, Poland has been lynched and most of 
the comments would indicate that American opinion 
in large part agrees the lynching was all right, and that 
the affair would have ended the same way anyway if 
it had been left to the peace conference. And besides, 
it is remarked with comfortable cynicism, what differ- 
ence do a few square miles of Polish territory make to 
us if it makes Stalin happy? Little thought apparently 
is given to the fact that Poland is supposed to annex 
some German territory and create a new Alsace-Lor- 
raine for World War III. 

It is our first major test. If we continue to appease 
and appease and play the game of expediency, we will 
find in the end that the price gets higher all the time. 
Didn’t we rationalize as to Munich in 1938 that after 
all Hitler should have the Sudeten because there was 
a big German population in Czechoslovakia? 

Let us examine the record before Yalta and see how 
the game of power politics works. The story goes back 
to Teheran. Here is the realistic chronology as it can 
be deduced from the files of the New York Times: 


Conference of the “Big Three” raises the question of the Uni 
the future of Poland. Stalin demands the Curzon Line} jtimat 
Mr. Roosevelt is so informed. The world is told after-J nent, 1 
wards no agreements, secret pledges or partition of ter- Dec. 
ritory were consummated. of thou: 
October 1944—Churchill and Eden go to Moscow pont a: 
and Stalin demands that the Polish question be settle’ fing, tak 
before the peace conference is held. The American Am-} pec, 
bassador is present at nearly all the talks. weeps 1 
Dec. 15, 1944—Churchill tells the House of Com-i the ¢ 
mons he has decided to make an exception and not “It 
wait till the peace conference to settle the Polish ques-J way b 
tion, and he reveals publicly that he has agreed with} terms 
Stalin. He warns the Polish Government-in-exile to ac-§ istic si 
cept now or the price will be higher later on. Mr§ presse 
Stalin must be appeased, he says in effect, and he be invite 
trays irritation that Mr. Roosevelt has not come to the 
through with his end of the appeasement. war © 
Dec. 16, 1944—President William Green of the§ isolati 
American Federation of Labor says he hopes America. The 7 
will say “No” to Churchill’s plan to redraw Poland {the Cur. 
Dec. 17, 1944—A New York Times dispatch from signal fo 
London says that Churchill made a secret deal af Dec. 1 
Teheran and Roosevelt was “neutral,” and adds: who bac 
“It is quite clear now that, in Teheran (De- |ment. Cl 
cember 1943), Mr. Churchill and Premier Stalin J that “it 
divided Europe into spheres of British and Rus- serted in 
sian influence . . . Stalin would not agree to co- [peace ta 
ordinate the Red Army’s operations with those of § Churchil 
his western allies until he had definite assurance } the worc 
that Britain would support Russia’s claim to Po- }Hull’s sp 
lish territory as far west as the Curzon Line.” Jy sayir 
Dec. 17, 1944—The Army and Navy Journal injCharter 
Washington calis for an offensive through Poland byfand not 
Russia, and Pravda denounces this publication as “af Dec. 2 
source for pro-Hitlerite propaganda,” but many mil-g@nounc: 
tary men in Washington agree that Russia is stalling ing Lublin C 
order to force the hand of Churchill and Roosevelif Jan. 1 
Dec. 18, 1944—The State Department issues ed of | 
statement paving the way for the surrender to Stalina§*4 thai 
Yalta. The statement says America has felt the Polisi Russians 
boundaries should be left to the peace conference af" of a 
the end of the war but that if “a mutual agreement’ Februc 
reached by the United Nations directly concerned, this the dism« 
Government would have no objection to such an agree{ That's 
ment.” This is a tip-off that if Stalin can put across higthat Dec 
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“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
mal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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puppet government through the Lublin Committee. 
the United States can be counted on to approve the 
yltimate recognition of some sort of Lublin Govern- 
ment, modified, of course, to make it appear national. 

Dec. 19, 1944—The Nazi offensive is costing tens 
of thousands of American casualties on the Western 
Front as Germany, knowing that Stalin has been stall- 
ing, takes advantage of the lull on the Eastern Front. 

Dec. 19, 1944—A wave of criticism of Churchill 
weeps the United States. The New York Times refers 
to the Churchill proposal on Poland editorially: 

“It must be admitted frankly that this is not the 
way border problems were to be settled, under the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter. This is not an ideal- 
istic settlement made ‘in accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned’ . . . We 
invite the attention of the Russian Government 
to the hazards of making decisions in a coalition 
war on the basis of unilateral action. This is 
isolationism. It engenders isolationism in others.” 
The Times says bluntly also that “agreement on 

the Curzon Line is apparently to be the ‘go ahead’ 
signal for a resumption of the battle in the east.” 

Dec. 19, 1944—Teamwork by President Roosevelt, 
who backs up Churchill’s “lapse of memory” state- 
ment. Churchill in his December 15th speech had said 
that “it must not be forgotten that words are in- 
serted in the Atlantic Charter, ‘No changes before the 
peace table, except changes mutually agreed’.” Mr. 
Churchill next day said he was mistaken and that 
the words he quoted were somewhere in one of Mr. 
Hull’s speeches. Anyway, Mr. Roosevelt now helps out 
by saying to a press conference that the Atlantic 
Charter was just a bunch of scribbled notes anyway 
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and not a formal, signed document. 
Dec. 21, 1944—Stalin sees his way out. Dispatches 
announce from London that Stalin is to install the 
Lublin Committee as the government of Poland. 

Jan. 12, 1945—Stalin apparently decides he is 
tred of waiting for the concurrence of Mr. Roosevelt 


alin agand that, since he has Mr. Churchill’s backing, the 
Polisif Russians can resume their offensive and take the mat- 
ance aff. of a provisional government in their own hands. 


nent i 


February 1945—Mr. Roosevelt agrees at Yalta to 


od, thig the dismemberment of the territory of an ally—Poland 


agree 


‘oss higthat December 15, 1944, speech of Mr. Churchill 


That’s the main sketch of the tragedy, but in 


Nation has rationalized its surrender of principles by attitude 
toward Polish boundary problem at Yalta—Chronology of 
developments shows power politics in operation 








to the House of Commons, he said: 

“The President is aware of everything that has 
passed and of what is in the minds of the Rus- 
Sians and British.” 

It looks as if Mr. Roosevelt must have known all the 
time that the Atlantic Charter pledge was being torn 
to pieces. He was maneuvering for a way out. The 
Yalta communique, in effect, said that what had been 
wrong as a unilateral action was now all right. It was 
a confirmation of lynch law in international affairs. 
High-sounding phrases about military coordination 
plus the summoning of the United Nations meeting at 
San Francisco were all counted as a smokescreen to 
becloud the fiasco at Yalta. 

But some people have asked, “What would you 
have done about it—gone to war with Russia?” Alas, 
that’s the familiar cry of those who lose courage and 
falter where principle is at stake. 

No, we need not have gone to war with Russia, but 
sooner or later appeasement must end, and Yalta 
was the place to end it. Russia would have respected 
us for it and a mere deferment of the Polish question 
to the peace conference—or its adjudication even be- 
fore that time by a special international commission’ 
at which all interests, including those of Poland, could 
be heard, and the United Nations could sit in judg- 
ment—would never have caused a break in the pres- 
ent alliance between Russia, Britain and the United 
States. If this partnership is founded on any such 
frail basis, then, indeed, we are in for trouble ahead 
and we must appease and appease and appease. 

After all, America’s military might has not been 
such an insignificant contribution to Russia. Our 
tanks, our planes, our ammunition and our resources 
have been at the disposal of Stalin. He needs them, 
and he cannot conquer Germany without us. 

We simply have been outmaneuvered and out- 
bluffed and we on this side of the Atlantic already 
have begun to sacrifice our ideals and principles down 
the long painful road of rationalized surrender. 

There’s a way to save our souls, and that’s at San 
Francisco, where machinery must be inserted defi- 
nitely pledging to give American guarantees only if 
there is review of interim agreements. The people of 
the United States should be asked to back up only 


‘those settlements which are in accord with the princi- 


ples and the formula set forth by the Atlantic Charter. 
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The collapse of Germany may come at any time. The 
inside story of official expectations of such a collapse is 
told by the Pictogram. 

Germany has lost the sources of-raw materials that are 
the backbone of her power to wage war. That loss is part 
of the price the Germans must pay for recent defeats in 
Silesia, Poland, East Prussia and Pomerania, for earlier 
defeats in France, the Ukraine and the Balkans, and for 
bombings resulting from defeat in the air. Germany may 
be able to fight on for a few more weeks or nionths by 
using up reserve supplies. But, when the Allies’ combined 
offensive strikes her from all sides with great power, her 
sudden collapse is likely. In the last year, her raw mate- 
rials position has been transformed. Specifically: 


28 


As to coal, the mining capacity under Germany’s con- 
trol has been cut from 550,000,000 tons to 400,000,000 
tons. The biggest loss is in high-grade bituminous, which 
Germany calls hard coal, now reduced from around 300, 
000,000 to about 160,000,000 tons. Movement of what 
coal remains available is hampered by bombings. Ger- 
many is short of coal for running railroads, for making 
electricity, and for conversicn to synthetic gasoline, syn- 
thetic rubber and chemicals. 

As to oil, Germany’s shortage will be decisive whenever 
her existing reserves are gone. Losses of oil fields, and 
bombings, have cut her annual rate of output from 16, 
000,000 tons to 3,500,000 tons. All of her refineries have 
been captured or bombed out of commission. Only three 
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con- § or four synthetic plants are working. Just one of those ganese, three fourths of her aluminum, four fifths of her 
,000 f ina little village in Czechoslovakia is so vital to Germany tungsten and nickel, and nine tenths of her chrome. 
hich | that it is guarded by more antiaircraft guns than are as- As to food, the Germans have been driven out of lands 
300, | signed to protect Berlin. Thousands of German tanks, that provided Germany with 4,000,000 tons or one tenth 
vhat § trucks and other vehicles are stranded for lack of fuel. of her supply of potatoes and 3,500,000 tons or one fifth 
Ger- | In one day near Glogau, the Russians captured 345 of her supply of grain. All grain has just been ordered 
king | Planes, most of them out of gas. : held for bread or seed, leaving none for animals. This 
syn- As to steel, the plant capacity under Germany’s con- means heavy slaughter, temporary meat supplies, and 

trol has decreased from 36,000,000 tons to 12,000,000 then shortages. In the last week, Germany’s food ration 
ever | tons. Lack of steel means lack of tanks, guns and every has been cut 121% per cent 
and | other type of weapon, and lack of trucks and railroad Thus, the general offensive of the Allies, once it is in 
16,- | ‘olling stock to move everything to the front. full swing, will find Germany short of supplies that are 
have As to other metals, Germany has lost one fourth of her vital to her continued resistance. That is the reason for 
hree § lead, half her copper and zinc, two thirds of her man- official expectations that she cannot last long. 
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A nation-wide of 
organization of 
field engineers as 


... specialists in aluminum bronze 
alloys... makes available to you 
information on the economical use of 


wear-resistant AMPCO METAL 


Ampco not only provides a basic 
engineering service in the design - 
and metallurgical specification of 
copper-base alloy parts, but brings 
it to your door through a large, 
competent field staff . . . made pos- 
sible by the fact that Ampco’s roster 
of customers is a “blue book” of 
American industry from coast to 
coast... . These field engineers are 
experienced in a wide variety of ap- 
plications of Ampco metal to ma- 
chine tools, heavy machinery, proc- 
essing equipment, aircraft, etc., etc. 
Call on the nearest Ampco field 
office whenever you have a problem 
involving copper-base alloys. 





The Metal without an Equol 


. + « Specialists in engineering — produc- 
tion —finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. { anpco Field Offices 
Dept. US-3 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
A-10 > 


{ in Principal Cities 
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Only from Ampco can 


you get all of these 
services and benefits: 


vuvuvVvuv Vu COO 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give’ you a practical 


manufacturing program. 


A nation-wide organi - 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you, 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 
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Lro and Com 
of National Issues 


Role of Russia 
In Pacific War: 
Editors’ Views 


The belief that Russia will join in the 
war against Japan is expressed by most 
editors speculating on the question. The 
opening of the United Nations conference 
at San Francisco on the day after the 
April 24 deadline for notice of abrogation 
of Russia’s nonaggression pact with Japan 
is construed as significant, aside from 
Soviet interests in the Far East. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) has “httle doubt that sooner 
or later Russia will take on Japan.” While 
admitting that Russia’s plan to participate 
in a conference along with China may 
presage denunciation of the treaty, the 
Chronicle notes the possibility that the 
Soviet “may consider the existence of an 
undenounced treaty no particular bar to 
future action.” 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) calls “considerably more than a 
straw in the wind” the stand taken by 
Russia at the World Trade Union Confer- 
ence in London for prosecution of the war 
against Japan till unconditional surrender. 

“It would be strangely inconsistent for 
Russia to persist to the end in regarding 
one partner of the Axis alliance . . . asa 
deadly enemy, but treating the other ... 
as a friend,” says the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram (Rep.), which cites the 
traditional Russo-Japanese rivalry in the 
Orient, Russia’s chance to strengthen her 
position in the peace settlement by _par- 
ticipation in both wars, and her desire for 
U.S. economic aid. 

Pointing out that the treaty still has a 
year to run even if denounced on April 
24, the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind- 
Rep.) believes that “the psychological ef- 
fect of rejecting a renewal . . . would be 
tremendous” on Japan. 

The Monroe (Mich.) News (Ind) 
voices the hope that, if the Russians do 
fight, “they do not attack while the pact 
is still in effect, or at least before they 
have denounced it,” since “too many 
breaches of international contract have 
occurred, at Axis instigation, to sustain 
good faith if one of the United Nations 
should regard a treaty as a scrap of paper.” 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
(Ind.-Dem.), confident of Russian entry 
into the Pacific war, predicts: “Russia 
will do her own timing and neither the 
Soviet-Jap pact nor any pressure which we 
might try to bring on her is likely to affect 
it in the least.” 
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NEWS 


Let's give sober thought to 


This is straight talk about your car and 
your tires! 


You need your car and your nation 
needs it...more than ever! 


Three years ago we sent you a message 
through the newspapers and magazines 
of this country with this headline, “Sup- 
posing we all laid up our cars for the 
duration of the war”. : 


The whole nation responded with the 
overwhelming answer that such a na- 
tional catastrophe must not happen. 
Today, with our Armies moving ahead 
on every battle front, it is much more 
important than ever before to keep our 
war cars rolling. 


You need every mile in your tires and 


the tires we have on our cars today 


your nation needs them...more than ever! 


No one can promise when you'll get 
new tires. You know why. They are 
needed in Europe and in the Pacific. 
And you wouldn’t want it any other way. 


Let’s give sober thought to the tires 
we have on our cars today. 


Remember the Tire Conservation Pro- 
gram that this company gave the car 
owners of America in 1942. 


Tire Conservation is more important 
than ever to you today. 


If every car owner cuts his mileage in 


half—he doubles the life of his tires. 
Make precious every tire mile. 


Guard your tires to every last mile of 
their tire life. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN KEEP YOUR CAR ROLLING! 





1.. Drive to your nearest tire dealer 
today and have him check over each 
of your tires including the spare for 
cuts, bruises or other signs of failure. 


2. Ask him to give you an estimate on 
how much mileage you can reason- 
ably expect from the present treads 
and whether it will be possible to re- 
cap when the tread wears smooth. 


3. Do some actual pencil and paper 
figuring to see how long that mileage 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


will last you. No one knows when the 
war will end, but if no new tires could 
be purchased, do you honestly think 
your present tires will pull you 
through at your present driving rate? 


4. Cut down your driving to absolute 
essentials. Apply the same rule to any- 
one else who drives your car. When 
your car is in the garage you save 
rubber and gasoline. Our fighting 
men need both. 


5. Keep speeds down—under 35 





miles an hour and avoid curbs, holes 
and ruts. 


6. Keep air pressure up to 32 pounds 
all around—including the spare. 
Check air pressure every week 
whether you use the car or not. 


7. Recap in time—see your tire dealer 
as soon as your tires wear smooth— 
don’t wait till the fabric shows 
through. 


8. Always remember—your car is a 
war car now! 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward’'—new' series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
brogram. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. + In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 





urrent issue: 


DOUBLE 


PEAT Un! 


(ressing hoon 


. . . “A Bath-Dressing Room,” con- 
tinuing Better Homes & Gardens’ 
series on sound, modern room-plans, 
‘Tomorrow You Can Live Like This.” 

As have others in the series, this 
demonstrates “*. . . A graceful use of a 
given amount of floor space in the 
greatest number of logical ways”... 
exactly what potential home builders 
and home remodelers want to know. 
Postwar, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
more than 2,350,000 reader-families 
will be well informed on new room 
possibilities . . . will put their plans 
to work. 

Still another example of why Better 
Homes & Gardens is the strongest 
building force in the nation ... the 
leading home magazine. 


Better llomes 
& Gardens 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, la 





America’s No. 1 Home Service Magazine 








Wewe Beem Lisked: 
ABOUT NAVY'S OFFICER TRAINING 


The Navy is shifting its officer training 
system. It is turning from its emergency 
V-12 college program to a wartime Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. This is not 
the old peacetime ROTC, but a_ full- 
fledged naval program to prepare young 
men for active wartime service. 

There have been misunderstandings 
since Congress recently authorized large 
expansion of the Navy’s ROTC program. 
Many thought this meant a greater op- 
portunity to go to college under naval 
sponsorship. But, actually, the opposite is 
true. It will be harder to get in, and the 
number of men selected as candidates will 
be smaller. On the other hand, more time 
will be given to college studies. And there 
will be a return toward the prewar re- 
quirement that a man must have a com- 
plete college education, or its equivalent, 
to become an officer in the Navy. 


Under the revised naval officer training 
program, who will be eligible? Can a 
civilian apply for admission? 


Candidates for naval officer training will 
be selected entirely from young men al- 
ready in the service. A civilian is not 
eligible. He must first enter the Navy, but 
there is no length-of-service requirement. 
He could apply immediately after induc- 
tion. A candidate must meet certain physi- 
cal and educational standards, involving at 
least a high school education or its equiva- 
lent, and must demonstrate officer qualifi- 
‘ations. Also he must be 17 or older, but 
under 23, and must be recommended for 
officer training by his commanding officer. 


What becomes of those already taking 
naval V-12 courses in colleges? 


The majority of these will be transferred 
into the expanded ROTC units by next 
July 1. Some, however, will remain in their 
present V-12 programs. Those remaining 
in V-12 include marine trainees, men tak- 
ing medical, dental and theological studies, 
some who are studying to be supply offi- 
cers and some advanced technical students. 
It is not planned to drop any of the pres- 
ent V-12 students from the officer training 
program for reasons other than failure in 
classwork, breach of discipline, physical 
defects or lack of officer qualities. 


How long will the courses be, under the 
new program, and on what basis? 


ROTC schools will be on an eight-term 
basis, with terms covering 16 weeks. This 
means more than two and one half years, 
but students credited with previous college 
work will spend shorter periods. In the 
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V-12 schools, the minimum has been four 
terms. The new system gives opportunity 
for candidates to take considerably more 
nonmilitary classes in colleges and uni- 
versities and to acquire a broader college 
education than under the emergency naval 
college program. 


Emphasis still will be on mathematics, 
science, naval science and tactics, ete., but 
there will be some freedom of choice for 
candidates among courses not on the pre- 
scribed list. Students completing ROTC 
courses will not have to go on to mid- 
shipmen schools for further naval training, 
as heretofore under the V-12 program, but 
will be commissioned if they meet all qual- 
ifications. 


Those being trained for commissions in 
the Marine Corps will not go over into the 
ROTC, but will continue their present 
courses under the V-12 program. Those al- 
ready in ROTC schools will remain there. 
No changes are planned in the courses of 
study for marine trainees. 


Now, just how will the shift to ROTC af. 
fect colleges and universities that 
have V-12 naval courses? 


Some schools will be added to the ROTC 
system. There now are 27 colleges and uni- 
versities with ROTC units, but the number 
to be added has not been determined. Some 
colleges and universities will be able to 
continue with curtailed V-12 programs, but 
no new naval students are to be sent into 
V-12 schools except marine trainees. Other 
schools may be hard hit, may lose out al- 
together, so far as naval students are con- 
cerned, in the switch from V-12 to ROTC. 


A committee of naval officers and educa- 
tors now is studying colleges and universi- 
ties and will decide which to recommend 
for ROTC units. It is planned to notify as 
soon as possible all schools with V-12 units 
whether the Navy plans to make contracts 
with them for after July 1, 1945, and to 
what extent facilities of these schools will 
be wanted. 


Enrollment in naval V-12 courses has 
dropped to about 45,000 from a high point 
of 70,000 when the emergency officer train- 
ing program was at its peak. The intake 
also has been drastically reduced. The next 
class of officer candidates will begin train- 
ing July 1, when 2,000 will enter ROTC 
units. Congress has authorized a naval er 
rollment of 24,000 in ROTC schools up 
until one year after the war ends. Thea 
the top enrollment will drop to 14,000. 
This is almost double the prewar legal 
limit of 7,200. 
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the Week. ish 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Is Yalta Agreement on Poland 
A Contribution to World Peace? 


Because of the widespread discus- 
sion evoked by the Big Three agree- 
ment on revision of boundaries and 
a provisional government for Poland, 


The United States News asked ex- 
perts on international affairs and 
others: 


De you believe that the handling 
of the Polish question at the Crimea 
Conference will be a contribution to 
world peace? 


herewith. 
week. 


printed 
next 


are 
appear 


Answers 


Others will 


Joseph E. Davies 


Washington, D.C.; Former Ambassador to 
Russia and to Belgium, 


answers: 

Yes. The Crimea Conference realistically 
composes basic differences which, unsettled, 
would lead to war. 

To Russia there is given additional physi- 
cal security and freedom from the fear of 
another attack. Territory is restored which 
she claimed by ‘reason of undisputed oc- 
cupancy for 125 years. 

A free and independent Poland is guar- 
anteed. Poland determines its own kind of 
government through free elections. Eco- 
nomically, Poland is assured of an outlet 
to the sea and opportunities for the de- 
velopment of a higher standard of living. 

But for the Red Army and the three 
great powers, there would be no Poland to 
he reconstituted. 

As a matter of equity, justice, common 
sense and reality, the disposition of the 
Polish problem made in Crimea should con- 
tribute to peace. It will. There remains no 
real basis of complaint which will be per- 
mitted to jeopardize the hope for the peace 
of the world. 


Jozef Sulkowski 


New York, N.Y.; Professor at University of 


Poznan; Member, Polish Commission of 
Codification, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


The Big Three agreement is in flagrant 
violation of the Atlantic Charter. If ac- 
cepted, it would amount to another par- 
tition of Poland in favor of Russia. 

Poland was first to fight Germany: Rus- 
ia’s initial collaboration enabled Ger- 
many to start the war. Yet, the Yalta 
agreement would reward Russia with Po- 
lish territory seized in violation of her 
hohageression pact with Poland. Poland 
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would be delivered from German slavery 


into that of another totalitarian state for 
final national extinction. 

The sacrifice of Poland and other small 
nations forebodes an early end of Western 
democracies and Western civilization. 


Ralph Barton Perry 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University; Chairman, American 
Defense-Harvard Group, ; 


answers: 


There is no possible solution of the bound- 
ary problem of Soviet Russia and Poland 
which would make everybody happy. There 
is no solution which would reconcile ethnic 
and religious differences, differences of so- 
cial and economic philosophy, differences 
of attitude between exiled legitimacy and 
the liberating-and occupying forces on the 
ground, between the demands of Soviet 
security and Polish nationalism. There is 
no solution in terms of abstract justice, or 
in terms of the Atlantic Charter—which 
refers to the future, and not the past. 

This being the case, I believe that the 
settlement proposed at Yalta is the best 
possible compromise. I regret that it was 
not adopted two years or more ago. 


John Nevin Sayre 


New York, N.Y.; President, Co-Secretary 
and Former Chairman, The Fellowship of 


Reconciliation; President, National Peace 
Conference, 1935-38, 
answers: 


If the Versailles plan of the Polish cor- 
ridor or the gift of Czechoslovakian terri- 
tory by England and France to Hitler at 
Munich were contributions to world peace, 
then the fifth partition of Poland may turn 
out to be a contribution to international 
amity. However, it seems that this forced 
cession of Polish territory to Moscow and 
imposition of a “made in Russia” govern- 
ment on Poland will create a virulent sore. 


Philip Aiarshall Brown 


Washington, D.C.; President, The Ameri- 
can Peace Society; Former Secretary, Amer- 
ican Embassy in Turkey and Minister to 
Honduras; Professor of International Law, 
Princeton University, 1915-29, 


answers: 

Definitely, “Yes,” in the belief that 
Russia, Britain and the U.S. intend to ful- 
fill their agreement concerning Poland. 

First, they consider the Curzon Line an 
entirely fair adjustment of the territorial 
dispute between Russia and Poland. Sec- 
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[J AT WAR 


Sports in every phase have 
made enormous contributions 
to our success in the war, and 
none more than baseball. 


x ‘%> & 


Under severest handicaps baseball 
has not only kept going as a morale 
builder for a war-weary Nation, as 
the 1944 season proved, but it has 
been an invaluable source of funds 
for service organizations and a stim- 
ulator of war bond purchases. 


* * * 


Professional baseball though 
handicapped by a very exhausti- 
ble supply of players apparently 
has an inexhaustible supply of 
entertainment features to sup- 
plement the customary attrac- 
tions of the game. 


y & & 


College baseball as well as profes- 
sional baseball had a good season in 
1944. The peak of the softball season 
was marked by numerous tourna- 
ments throughout the country. 


x * * 


The impetus gained by sports, so 
important to war-time morale 
and national physical fitness in 
war or peace can be quickly lost 
unless provision is made for the 
allotment of materials to main-. 
tain adequate replacement of 
worn out sports equipment. 


i 


President 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 


* * * 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’’ campaign tocommemorate our wart 
heroes. 


* * * 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 
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Whether you build Bombers or Trucks... 











sesssesseeeseeeeees YOUR Product can be 


improved with a Kimpreg’ Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of kimpREG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a conventional plas- 
tic laminate. It is a brand new, better 
structural medium with countless appli- 
cations in many products—including, very 
probably, those you plan for post-war 
production. 

With xrprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood—yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 

Kimprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 












impreg 


Among the users of KIMPREG are: Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company ; Olympic Plywood Company ; Washington 
Veneer Company ; and the Wheeler, Osgood Company ; all of 
whom are currently producing a Douglas Fir Plywood surfaced 
with KIMPREG. This product is sold under the trade name 
of Inderon. 


A PRODUCT OF 


flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) prevents surface 
checks; 5) diminishes grain-raising effects; 
6) makes the material scuffproof, splinter- 
proof, snag-resistant; 7) affords a stain- 
proof, washable, ‘‘wipe clean”’ surface; 8) 
creates resistance to chemical action, 
decay, temperature-extremes, fire, vermin, 
and mold. Moreover, it is warm to the 
touch, does not have the chill ‘“‘feel”’ of 
metal surfaces. 

Today all kimprec is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Now is the time to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of KIMPREG-surfaced materials for 


your peacetime requirements. 
*Kimpreg (trade mark) means 
Kimberly-Clark Plastic Surfacing 








Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg 
book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 
USN -345 














ond, they favor “substantial accessions of 
German territory” to Poland in the north 
and west. Third, they guarantee Poland 
“free and unfettered elections.” 

This agreement may not satisfy all Po. 
lish historic grievances, but it does guar- 
antee a strong and independent Poland. 


Sarah Wambaugh 


Cambridge, Mass.; Member, American So. 
ciety of International Law; Former Lecturer 
on International Affairs at Geneva and 
The Hague; Technical Adviser and Deputy 
Member, Saar  Plebiscite Commission, 
1934-35, 


answers: 


Modification at Yalta of the unilateral 
lines on which Poland’s fate was appar. 
ently being settled is indeed a contribu- 
tion to peace. It would seem that, among 
the United Nations, the Atlantic Charter 
and a Good Neighbor policy would offer 
more hope for permanent peace than does 
the 18th-century process of partition and 
annexation. 

The promise of a Polish government 
chosen from candidates of all parties by a 
free and unfettered secret ballot is excel- 
lent. If the election is held under thorough : 
international supervision, it will be a very 
real contribution to world peace. 


Ellsworth Huntington 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Geog- 
+ raphy, Yale University; Past President, As- 
sociation of American Geographers, 


answers: 

In view of the supposed Russian atti- 
tude, the Yalta solution is perhaps the 
best obtainable. Nevertheless, a wiser so- 
lution would seem to be to place the 
Polish east border somewhat east of the 
Curzon Line, and reduce to a minimum 
the encroachment on territory long occu- 
pied by Germans. Poland should have 
full access to the sea in the form of a 
broad band between Lithuania and a cur- 
tailed East Prussia. Koenigsberg should 
become Polish, but Danzig and the north- 
ern end of the old Corridor should be as- 
signed to Germany. Such a plan involves 
a minimum transference of population. 

The Yalta plan, I fear, will leave a fes 
tering sore spot in the center of Europe. 


David A. Simmons 
Houston, Texas; President, American Bor 


Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Important boundary changes between 
countries not at war with each other should 
be accomplished by uncoerced diplomacy 
or by submitting the controversy to the 
World Court. A democratic freedom would 
be preferable to an ex-parte decision during 
military occupancy. Participation on a fait 
basis of all democratic elements in the pr 
visional government should contribute to 
peace. 
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Fog outside a ship is dangerous. Fog on or below 
decks— Water Fog—can save it from the worst 
peril of the sea—/fire! 


. S Water fog is man-made...sea water forced 
S through a nozzle with screen holes so fine they 
S make a vapor-blanket that smothers even rag- 
S ing oil and gasoline flames. And, equally im- 
N\ portant, water fog does not capsize ships with 


needless tons of water. 


The screen for the nozzle that makes water 
fog must stand off the corrosive bite of salt 
water, yet stand up to terrific pressure de- 
spite-its thin construction. Therefore, it con- 
tains a high percentage of Nickel—the 

tough metal which is used in alloys that 

fight rust and corrosion. 


Already Nickel has helped water fog 
snatch blazing warships, carriers, troop 
transports, and even tankers, from Davy 
Jones’ relentless grip — sometimes after} 
burning for days! 


Corrosion 
ot 8 i Pe re Extinguisher 


If fire strikes in your, 
home or garage, } 
your fire extinguisher y 
must be ready—not A 
clogged or frozen by iin, } 
rust or corrosion. 
That’s why many types have valve 
seats, discs and springs made of 
Nickel alloys—metals that stand up 
in “standby” service as well as in 
every-day use. In this, as in count- 
less other ways, versatile Nickel is 
your “unseen friend”—part of your 
daily life, like the starch in your 
shirts or the salt in your food. 









tise MiCKEl oo 


New York 6, N. Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
i smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 
Hy metals .. the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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GROWING STRAIN ON PAY CEILING 


Official Hope That an Early End of German War Will Avert Collapse 


Dissatisfaction of textile 
workers over’ wage decision. 
Coming demands of miners 


The fate of Government wage-stabiliza- 
tion policies now seems to be in the hands 
of the generals in Europe. Officials charged 
with holding the wage line are straining 
to save it from collapse. If the war in Ger- 
many ends by May or June, they should 
be able to muddle through. 

Events now occurring that indicate an 
explosive situation are these: 

CIO members are hinting at with- 
drawal from the War Labor Board be- 
cause of dissatisfaction over recent 
wage developments. 

The WLB is involved in a dispute 
with Fred Vinson, Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, over the Board’s 
authority to settle issues involving 
“fringe” wages without consulting the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Labor’s no-strike pledge has been 
repudiated by one group of a large 
CIO union and is threatened with re- 
pudiation by other unions. 

The Government is heading into an- 
other showdown with John L. Lewis 
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EMIL RIEVE 
Was the WLB a “rubber stamp”’... 


40 


Lalor 


Title Reg. U.S. 


in his biennial fight to break the “little 

steel” formula. 

CIO’s threat. One CIO member of the 
War Labor Board already has resigned. 
He is Emil Rieve, president of the Textile 
Workers’ Union. Five other CIO members 
and alternates are appealing to the CIO 
executive officers for advice as to future 
action. 

Mr. Rieve resigned because he said the 
Board’s functions had been usurped by Mr. 
Vinson and the Board had “been reduced 
to little more than a rubber stamp.” What 
particularly disturbed him was a WLB de- 
cision granting wage increases to textile 
workers, but subject to the qualification 


that they must first be approved by Mr. 


Vinson. Under a Vinson directive, WLB is 
powerless to issue wage orders that involve 
price increases. 

The other CIO members are bitter over 
a recommendation to President Roosevelt, 
made by public members of WLB, advis- 
ing against revision of the “little steel” 
formula while civilian goods are in scarce 
supply. The hint of CIO resignations came 
in a statement which said that “under pres- 
ent conditions the CIO members do not see 
how they can discharge their very deep re- 
sponsibilities to the nation and to labor.” 

Wholesale withdrawal of CIO from WLB 
is considered unlikely, however, in view 
of the organization’s close ties with the 
Administration. CIO is too deeply involved 
politically to break with Mr. Roosevelt at 
this time. Withdrawal would constitute a 
real break with the Administration, inas- 
much as WLB could not hope to continue 
to function as a mediator of wartime labor 
disputes without support of a labor group 
of the size of CIO. Despite past friend- 
ships, however, two powerful CIO unions— 
the textile workers and auto workers—are 
on record as favoring CIO withdrawal 
from the Board. 

Here is the story in more detail: 

WLB vs. Mr. Vinson. Efforts to iron 
out this dispute have been unsuccessful 
up to now. As a result, WLB is virtually 
powerless to act on its own accord. Its 
directives carry no weight until cleared 
with Mr. Vinson or with OPA. The so- 
called “fringe” issues involved are those 
concerning such matters as higher pay for 
night work, sick leave, paid vacations, etc. 
Rather than be compelled to clear with 
OPA whenever a price increase is involved, 
WLB has proposed that it be permitted to 
grant fringe increases up to a certain pre- 


scribed limitation. This deadlock now is 
two months old. 

No-strike pledge. The executive coun- 
cil of the Textile Workers’ Union already 
has released 100,000 cotton and textile 
workers from labor’s no-strike pledge in 
protest over the textile wage decision. If 
this move should spread to any sizable 
segment of labor, WLB would lose its 
strongest enforcement weapon. Wage con- 
trols would break down if workers were 
permitted to strike over every unfavorable 
WLB decision. 

Mr. Lewis's demands. The United 
Mine Workers’ policy committee is meet- 
ing this week'to draft new wage demands. 
These demands are bound to exceed any 
adjustments that would be permissible un- 
der present wage restrictions. The miners 
already have received increases in wage 
rates beyond the limits of the “little steel” 
formula, and Mr. Lewis can be expected to 
resume where he left off two years ago in 
his attempts to break this formula. The 
miners can be expected to demand higher 
basic wage rates, despite the “little steel” 
limitation; higher pay for night work, and 
other “fringe” benefits that WLB has seen 
fit to grant other unions in the past. 

In view of these situations, WLB and 
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from our molecular stills 


Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zoncenng Ahgh Uncuume Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, BEew YORK 


Meadguartere foe O-Sldble Ultimine and thigh Unouum Egugsment” 


Mr. Vinson wili need strong powers of re. 











sistance to hold the wage line at present 
levels. Their main reliance is upon termina- 
tion of hostilities in Europe before the heat 
becomes too unbearable. It looks now as 
though they will be able to hold out. 


Labor’s wartime earnings. Back 
of the refusal of public members of the 
War Labor Board to recommend revision 
of the “little steel” formula lies a finding 
that workers’ earnings ‘have more than 
kept pace with increased living costs since 
January, 1941, base date of the formula, 

The public members found that average 
straight-time hourly earnings had _ risen 
36.7 per cent since January, 1941, while 
living costs were advancing 30 per cent. 
In addition, it was pointed out that the 
average wage earner also had _ benefited 
from overtime pay, more continuous em- 
ployment, and concentration of workers in 
higher-paid war industries. 

That was-the public members’ answer 
to labor’s plea that the “little steel” for- 
mula should be revised to permit earnings 
to catch up .with living costs. They also 
had an answer to another labor argument 
in favor of a change; namely, that wage 
rates should be adjusted upward now to 
offset loss of overtime and other deflation- 
ary threats that will come with the end 
of war. 

In reply to this argument, the public 
members said: 

“We believe that to change the ‘ittle 
steel’ formula now, because of the risk of 
future wage losses, would subject all our 
citizens, and particularly wage earners and 
the lower-salaried employes, to other and 
still greater risks. The change proposed 
would fairly rapidly bring about a new 
round of general wage increases throughout 
American industry. The resulting pressure 
upon prices would, in our judgment, be so 
formidable as to jeopardize the whole war- 
time stabilization program.” 

The crux of the public members’ reason- 
ing is that workers have not fared too 
badly during the .war, that wages and 
prices have been stabilized, not frozen. 

Labor’s quarrel with this conclusion 
stems from a refusal to accept the Board’s 
estimate that living costs are up only 30 
per cent from January, 1941. Union statis 
ticians figure that the rise is nearer 50 
per cent. 


Man-power controls. The preset! 
Senate version of work-or-jail legislation 
now appears to crack down harder on em- 
ployers than on workers. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that final legisla 
tion, if any is written, will be drafted bya 
conference committee composed of men- 
bers of both House and Senate. What 
emerges undoubtedly will be a compromise, 
containing some features of both House 
and Senate measures. 

As reported to the Senate, the Kilgore- 
O’Mahoney bill provides penalties of fine 
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yes and Special. Motor Application ee e Improves Machine Performance... 
or Meets Mechanical Specifications. Although standard off-the-shelf motors can 
— often be used in a product, experience proves that when the electric motor is 
only 30 specially designed for a specific application, the machine operates better, more 


n statis economically with less maintenance. 
sarer 5) 


For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its facilities in the design and 

application of special motors, such as those illustrated above, to meet specific 
Bre design and performance requirements of such products as machine tools, instru- 
- ona ments, business machines and aircraft. And although today, military requirements 
ould be get first call on all of Holtzer-Cabot’s motor production, our motor develop- 
oo ment engineers will gladly discuss your postwar fractional H.P. motor 


of men- requirements with you. There is no obligation, of course. 
e. What 


—_ HOLTZER-CABOT 


Kil Division of First Industrial Corporation 
1 gore- 

s of fine Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
; NEWS 125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. e CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
) 


























Lifts for fighting men... 


Fighting men need lifts like this. Fighting men need the 
lift they get from Jetters, too. But lengthening supply and 
mail lines are tightening cargo space. So Uncle Sam asks 
us to cooperate by using V-Mail overseas. And he adds: 
“Write often ... make it short... keep it cheerful.” 


%* To get a lift for yourself, give load-handling 
operations the timely assistance of Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
See, above, how their pliability and kink-resistance 
simplify the movement of heavy and bulky materials. 
Their stay-on-the-job endurance promotes efficiency .. . helps 
equipment to work at capacity . . . reduces costs. Remember 
the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 





and imprisonment, or both, for violators 
of War Manpower Commission regula- 
tions. Most of the present regulations 
cover employers. The confusion over 
whether workers as well as employers can 
be punished undoubtedly will be cleared 
up before the Senate completes considera- 
tion of the bill. 


Principal points of difference between 


the Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill and _ the 
House-approved May bill are these: 


The House version is an out-and-out 
labor draft, applying only to men aged 
18 through 44. It provides for freezing 
war workers in their jobs and for draft 
board assignment of workers who fail 
to volunteer for war jobs. 

The Senate version applies to work- 
ers of all ages, both men and women, 
with the compulsory assignment and 
job-freeze features eliminated. In- 
stead, it proposes to control workers’ 























—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


PATIENCE, MY BOY, 





I'LL SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM SHORTLY! 


movements by legalizing existing regu- 
lations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Thus, WMC _ would have 
power to enforce its employment ceil- 
ings and in this way could regulate the 
number of persons who would be per- 
mitted to hold nonessential jobs. In 
addition, workers who are transferred 
to war work are guaranteed seniority 
rights in their old jobs. Provision also 
is made for travel pay to and from 
out-of-town jobs. 

It looks now as though the bill that 


finally reaches the White House will follow 
more closely the lines of the Senate bill 
than the House bill. There is little sentt- 
ment in either chamber for compulsory 
assignment of workers to jobs. Even 
though the House approved the idea by 
a scant margin, there are many members 
who would welcome a chance to vote for 
a less drastic compromise. 
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Special 


1943 as base for quotas and 
prices. Reduced quantity 
of goods for luxury lines 


The Government now is trying to 
straighten out the jumbled civilian cloth- 
ing situation. It is trying to relieve acute 
shortages in many kinds of garments and 
push spurting prices downward. To these 
ends, elaborate new controls are being ap- 
plied to makers of fabrics and those who 
tun the fabrics into clothing. 

These controls come late in the wartime 
economic process. They are surrounded by 
disputes between Government war agen- 
ces and between the agencies and _ in- 


dustry. Piecemeal announcements have 
puzzled manufacturers and bewildered 


both the man who wants to buy a shirt 
and the merchant who wants to sell him 
one. The result is widespread confusion 
that demands clarification. To set matters 
straight: 

Present dangers. Sagging textile pro- 
duction and mounting military needs have 
cut deeply the supply of textiles for ci- 


vilian garments. Garmentmakers long ago ~ 


found that the greatest profit was in man- 
ufacturing higher-priced clothing. Produc- 
tion in low-priced lines has been aban- 
doned or greatly curtailed. Children’s wear, 
work clothing, underwear, moderately 
priced house dresses, slips and men’s shirts, 
to mention only a few items, have vir- 
tually disappeared. In the more expensive 
lines, quality suffered through the intro- 
duction of inferior materials. 

All in all, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles estimates that clothing prices have 
jumped 11 per cent in 18 months. With 
civilian demand greater than ever before, 
he feared another 15 per cent rise by the 
end of 1945. In conjunction with the War 
Production Board, he took action to get 
inexpensive garments back on store shelves 
and reduce prices accordingly. 

This is the mechanism devised: 

Compulsory production. After Army- 
Navy needs have been filled, a high pro- 
portion of the remaining cotton, woolen 
and rayon fabrics is to be reserved for 
garmentmakers who agree in advance to 
make low-priced clothing. Manufacturers 
of woolen cloth must set aside 80 per cent 


MARCH 2, 1945 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MORE AND CHEAPER CLOTHING: 
GOVERNMENT'S CONTROL PLAN 


Supply of Material Contingent on Pledge to Make Low-Cost Apparel 


of their production for this purpose: rayon 
weavers, 75 per cent, and cotton-cloth 
finishers, about 70 per cent. 

The garment manufacturer, to obtain 
materials, must register with his nearest 
WPB office and fill out a form showing the 
types of garments he manufactured in 
1943, their price range and the kind of 
clothing he now wishes to make. WPB has 
drawn up a list of essential clothing items, 


‘fry 





specifications as to materials to be used 
and the prices at which they are to be 
sold. For each quarter, WPB will give him 
allocations on enough reserved fabrics to 
turn out a_ specified percentage of the 
amount he produced in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

These percentages vary from item to 
item and are arranged to encourage the 
production of the garments that are scarc- 
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Us 
THE PLAN: The WPB, through priorities and quotas, plans to get low and medium- 
cost items into larger production. The OPA, through new pricing regulations, plans 
to channel the finished products to low and medium-income families. 
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How long does it take 





to become a 


WEBFOOT? 


Seventy-four per cent of the families in Portland, Oregon 
have lived here over three years. ... . Their established 
buying habits are important to you. 


These pre-Pearl Harbor residents 
are permanent citizens of Portland 
and mighty desirable customers. You 
can get the “low-down” on almost 
every phase of their family life from 
the Oregon Journal—facts that are, 
new, first-hand, direct! 


Special investigators of R. L. 
Polk & Co.’s research staff person- 
ally visited every twentieth home in 
Portland, secured this information 
straight from the homemakers of 
Portland themselves. 

This census of Portland consum- 
ers is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing facts about the Portland 
Market .. . vital statistics about 
Portland families . . . their buying 
habits . . . their brand preferences 
... their postwar plans! It was made 
expressly for and is available exclus- 
ively through the Oregon Journal.* 


: This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 
And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get 
intensive coverage in this fourth 
largest Pacific Coast market! 





WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER? 


So much more than paper or ink, presses, 
wire services, or linotype machines! A 
newspaper like The Journal is more than 
equipment— it is people—reporters, editors, 
photographers, engravers, compositors, 
stereotypers, pressmen, circulators, carriers 
engaged in bringing “their” readers today’s 
news today! It is men and women with 
ideas working together to carry out those 
ideas... working together to create a good 
newspaper, and each benefiting by the 
better return a good product brings. It is 
the American way of life in action! 

Their enthusiastic teamwork makes The 
Journal Portland’s favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


J DURNAL 


YN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Member: Metropolitan and 
Pacific Parade Groups 
Represented by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 




















*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 





est or most in need. Some typical percent. 
ages: 100 per cent on almost all infant 
and juvenile cotton clothing, but only 35 
per cent on men’s cotton pajamas; 110 per 
cent for teen-age rayon slips, but 75 per 
cent for women’s rayon suits; 80 per cent 
for men’s woolen work pants, but 20 per 
cent for women’s and misses’ woolen 
coats. In this way, production is to be 
pushed ahead in some items and held back 
in others. Provision is made for main. 
taining output of sheets and other house. 
hold textile goods. 

Luxury items are expected to become 
very scarce. After the stipulated percent. 
ages of cloth have been set aside for e. 
sential purposes, a small amount is to r- 
main as “free goods.” Makers of high. 
priced finery must scramble for these 
goods. OPA and WPB officials have no 
doubt that some makers of luxury goods 
will be forced out of business or else into 
low-cost lines. 

Thus, by priorities and quotas, WPB 
plans to get needed low and medium-cost 
items into larger production. OPA also has 
a plan to supplement that of WPB. 

Average prices. OPA plans to require 
that each manufacturer’s future average 
prices be the same as in 1943. The gar. 
mentmaker must strike an average, for 
example, of the price of all the house 
dresses he sold in the third quarter of 
1943. His sales in the corresponding quar- 
ter of this year must be at or below that 
average figure. The same procedure is to 
apply to all other categories of clothing. 

This plan is to become effective May 1. 
For May and June, prices will be per. 
mitted to exceed the corresponding 1948 
average by a limited, and still unspecified, 
percentage. After that, if there is an ex- 
cess, the garmentmaker will be allowed to 
produce only very low-cost items until his 
current price average is brought down to 
or below the corresponding 1943 quarterly 
average. 

Price tags. A second OPA plan wil 
place flat retail price tags on about 80 per 
cent of the cotton garments to reach the 
market. With the price charged by the 
manufacturer fixed through WPB’s pr- 
ority system, OPA then can determine 
what the retail price should be. At OPA’s 
direction, the manufacturer will attach the 
retail price tag, and jobber and retailer 
are forbidden to remove or alter it. 

These plans have been worked out in 
consultation between WPB and OPA, with 
industry representatives _ participating 
Chere have been disputes and compromises. 
Officials directly concerned are confident 
that the general idea will work, but stand 
ready to make changes. 

Doubts. Some critics foresee a possibil- 
ity that fabrics acquired under allocations 
may be diverted into luxury channel 
through black market methods. The gar 
ment-making industry is comprised o 
many hundreds of firms. Some are smal 
and shadowy, given to changes of name 
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“ OW is my pet Hiawatha 
coming along? Don’t tell 
me—I know. Right on the dot, 
always... Every day the many 
onlookers lined up from Chicago 
to Omaha thrill at the sight of this 
brilliant splash of orange, gray 
and maroon as it flies down the 
main line... I saved that picture 
of my pet streamliner at Western 
Avenue so that whenever I get 
homesick I just break it out.” 
So writes John Geesaman, for- 


‘eat 

















merly a resident of Louisa, Ia., 
now radioman on a warship in 
the Southwest Pacific, to his 
mother, Mrs. Leo Geesaman. 
The Milwaukee Road appre- 
ciates your loyalty, John. In your 
honor the Midwest Hiawatha 
gives an extra blast from its horn 
as it passes under the Louisa via- 
duct at your old stamping ground. 
While you’re away the Hia- 
wathas will live up to your high 
opinion. They will carry on— 





SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 





serving your brothers-in-arms and 
your friends and neighbors—ac- 
cording to the best Milwaukee 
Road traditions. 

When you return we invite you 
to ride the Hiawatha as a special 
guest of The Milwaukee Road. 
In a seat of honor in the engine 
cab of your pin-up train you can 
experience the thrill of speeding 
across the land you love. 

It’s a reunion we of The Mil- 
waukee Road will enjoy with you. 








* 





This Weatherhead product is an outstanding example of 
the engineering “know-how” with which we have en- 
dowed all our refrigeration parts. The “Simplicity” Pack- 
less Valve was designed-in-use to insure economical long 
life and trouble-free operation. This product is available 
in a wide variety of sizes, both flared and solder types. 


“aw ) Weatherhead 


with 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles. Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


Te wr iri ” 

Simplicity Packless Valves ... have round hand wheels for 
easy hand grip... have flat steel springs for positive spring action 
... have raised body seat that controls travel of stem... have unt 


tormly level connections for ease in installation. 














and location. Thus, policing the regula. 
tions becomes a gigantic task. 

In addition, critics have pointed out 
that WPB does not now have the statisti- 
cal information on which both priorities 
and base-period average prices must rest, 
There is, it is contended, ample opportu- 
nity for falsification. 

WPB expects to rely upon its usual en- 
forcement and compliance methods. These 
call for voluntary compliance. But com- 
plaints are investigated. Infractions are 
punished by denying offending companies 
access to materials. In more flagrant cases, 
criminal prosecution can follow. WPB con- 
siders its compliance methods have been 
highly successful in other branches of in- 
dustry. Only about 700 suspension orders 
have been issued. WPB looks for the 
same success in clothing. 

Where cottons are concerned, the set- 
aside requirements apply to the cotton 
finisher, not to the weaving mill. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether the mills will 
produce the quality and type of rough- 
woven fabric to meet the balanced needs 
of the program. WPB says that, if the mills 
do not, it will compel them to. 

Consumer worries. Consumer groups 
are complaining, too, that manufacturers’ 
prices on which priorities for materials 
are based do not go low enough. The 
lowest price stipulation, for instance, on 
cotton house dresses is $24 a dozen. The 
argument is that this rules out any re- 
turn’ of the once-familiar house dress re- 
tailing at $1.45 or $1.95. Consumer spokes- 
men contend, too, that quality safeguards 
are insufficient in some lines of garments. 
The point also was made that rayon man- 
ufacturers could evade the plan by simply 
turning to the manufacture of fabrics not 
covered in the regulations. WPB’s answer 
is that the Rayon Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has given assurance that this will 
not happen. If it does occur, WPB officials 
promise corrective action. 

So, amid unconcealed doubts and wor- 
ries and much official watchfulness, the 
new plan goes into effect. How, if it op- 
erates successfully, will it affect the cloth- 
ing retailer and his customer? 

Consumer prospects. OPA expects 
now-scarce items, especially children’s 
clothing, to begin reaching the retail 
counters in good volume by early summer. 
But abundance is out. The idea is to re- 
store both supply and prices to the ap- 
proximate levels of 1943, before the shift 
to high-price lines has gone very far. The 
inescapable fact is that not enough woven 
cloth is in sight for anything like plenty. 
Even as compared with 1943, the civilian 
fabric supply for this year is down by I] 
per cent. It is 33 per cent less than in 
1941 and 21 per cent below 1939. 

Not until Army and Navy demands for 
fabrics subside will abundance return to 
the clothing stores. And that, obviously, 
is not to come until some time after Ger- 
many is beaten. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE WAY 
YOU LOOK AT IT! 

















(The lines at the right may look 


like a mystic maze. But if you 
close one eye and tilt this page 
to the position shown, you can : 


easily read four familiar words.) 














Mayse you won't thank us for reminding you of the 
H C of L. But it doesn’t seem nearly so high when 
you look at it in the light of your electric bill! 


Almost alone among household necessities, the 
price of electricity has not spiraled upward with war. 
Official government figures* show that the average 
price of electricity has dropped 3.2% since 1939! 


That’s especially good news now, but it contin- 
ues a long-time trend. Electric prices have been 
coming down so steadily that the average American 
family gets about twice as much electricity for its 
money today as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill is no smaller, it’s because you’re 
using more electricity to do ‘more jobs than you did 
then. But the saving is there. 





*Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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It has been accomplished by America’s light and 
power companies in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—on top of tremendous war demands for electric 
service that were met without delay, shortage or 
rationing. 

It was done by efficiency and experience and 
sound business management — by the same Amer- 


ican enterprise which built our nation and on which 
its future depends. 


e Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR.” with Robert 
Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS. 
167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 

oe 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF- SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT'S CHEAP AND ISN'T RATIONED! 
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Here's Cash for You 


to carry through 


ANY MOVE THAT'S 
GOOD BUSINESS 
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Whether you need thousands or millions, 


fv 
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Commercial Credit is ready to help you 


a 





\\ buy a business, buy out partners, remodel / f 
\\h nen ee ae nee 'T 
|\ or expand your plant, or finance any other ‘a 
|‘ sound business venture ... Telephone, write \ 
( or wire the nearest office listed below. | 


CATCH YOUR BUSINESS ae 
SHORT OF CASH ? 


Ns TAXE 
tion. What's more we will not 
interfere with your management 
or limit your operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial 
Credit money for as long as you 
need it . . . with no due dates to 
meet and no demand obligations 
hanging over your head. For 
fast action, write, wire or phone. 


If you need more cash than you 
can get from present sources, get 
in touch with Commercial Credit 
—a quick source of funds that is 
not restricted by outmoded think- 
ing, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we're more 
interested in your profit poten- 
tials than in your current posi- 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland , Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 











Finance Waal 
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Tax Levy as Curb 
On Speculation: 
Reaction to Plan 


Renewed agitation for a penalty tax to 
discourage speculation in securities. farm 
land and city real estate is not likely to 
produce results at any time in the near 
future. Prevailing official belief is that a 
tax on speculation could do more harm 
by freezing markets than good by prevent- 
ing sharp price rises. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles revived interest in the pro- 
posal when he suggested a special tax on 





—Harris & Ewing 
MARRINER ECCLES 
...@ barrier for booms? 


speculative profits to the Senate Banking 
Committee. This program drew the inter- 
est of Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and 
paralleled a recommendation made earlier 
by Agriculture Secretary Wickard for a 
turnover tax on farm property. 

Under the Eccles plan, if a farmer sold 
his farm, a city dweller his home, or a stock- 
holder sold his securities, the tax on any 
profit realized by the original owner would 
be no more than 25 per cent—the present 
tax limit on capital gains. However, on new 
purchases and resales, a tax of 90 per cent 
would be imposed on the profit if that profit 
were realized in two or three years. The 
tax rate would decline in proportion to 
the length of time properties were held. 

Major purpose of this proposal is to pre- 
vent a possible speculative boom and col- 
lapse in prices not now subject to Govern- 
ment control Sneculative profits would be 
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One reason is enough—but here are three reasons 
why Preformed wire rope cuts production costs: 


1. Preformed lasts longer; pays bigger 
dividends on wire rope dollars. 

2. Preformed rotates less. You don’t have 
to repair or replace sheaves, drums 
and rope so often. 

3. Preformed winds easily on drums. 
You encounter fewer delays. Your men 
and machines produce more per day, 
per month, per year. 

Thousands of operators have standardized on 

Preformed—and use nothing else on 

tough wire rope jobs. 














Made since 1690 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 




















MARKET ACTIVITY in 
railroad stocks and bonds since the start of the 
Russian offensive makes it essential for all Investors 
to re-appraise the outlook for the future value of 
their rail holdings. Our 22-page “Post-War Ap- 
praisal of Railroads” includes a general analysis 
of the outlook for the industry, statistics on 46 
roads with projected earnings and their appli- 
cation to bonds, preferred and common stocks. 


Write on your letterhead for a copy of US-88 


E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


SIXTY ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 








MEMBERS NEW YORK TO RNSE STOCK EXCHANGE 






































taxed at rates that approach taxes on 
other wartime earnings, which go up to 91 
per cent for individuals, and 95 per cent 
for corporations. 

The difficulty with a tax on speculators, 
however, is that no tax can distinguish 
between a speculation and a legitimate 
transaction. Treasury tax experts point 
out that a steep tax on capital gains might 
freeze the investment market. Effect of the 
tax might prevent a farmer who wants to 
retire, from finding a buyer for his farm 
and, similarly, to eliminate buyers of se- 
curities from normal investment markets. 

This development would run counter to 
present Administration policy of encour- 
aging private investment during the transi- 
tion period between wars and after the end 
of both wars. The policy now is to encour- 
age individuals and corporations to take 
new risks and to expand present opera- 
tions. If profits to be realized from these 
transactions were taxed heavily, investors 
would hesitate to act. 

Congress also holds this view of the tax 
on capital gains, and Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, opposes the sugges- 
tion. The prospect, therefore, is that no 
change in the present capital gains tax 
will be approved. Attempts to curb specu- 
lation will be confined to tighter credit 
controls, and, as applied to land, to tight 
appraisals when mortgages are made. 


The public debt. As a matter of fact, 
the real pressure for inflation comes from 
the growing federal debt, which is pumping 
new money, in the form of currency and 
bank accounts, into the hands of individu- 
als and corporations. Secretary Morgen- 
thau proposes to do little about this situa- 
tion now or after the war. 

In his annual report, the Treasury chief 
said he saw no reason to convert the Gov- 
ernment’s present short-term issues into 
long-term bonds. His argument is that the 
switch would shift the risk of possible fu- 
ture changes in interest rates, and conse- 
quent changes in bond values, from the 
Government to private investors, who 
would be less able to assume that risk. In 
addition, by maintaining or increasing the 
proportion of short-term issues, the Treas- 
ury is in a better position to control inter- 
est rates, which will be a major factor in 
postwar national budgets. 

This policy is a sign that the banking 
system will continue to absorb a large per- 
centage of the federal debt. Since banks 
are the heaviest buyers of short-term is- 
sues, this means a continued increase in the 
volume of bank deposits, as banks pur- 
chase bonds by increasing deposit accounts. 
There also are signs that, when long-term 
Government bonds are redeemed from in- 
dividuals and corporations after the war, 
they will be refunded with short-term ob- 
ligations. 

Short-term issues today account for 
65.5 per cent of the interest-bearing securi- 
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ties floated by the Government. This in- 
cludes issues that mature in five years or 
less. Issues that mature or can be re- 
deemed in less than one year, including 
savings bonds and Treasury savings notes, 
now total $103,782,000,000, or almost half 
of the $211,864,000,000 interest-bearing 
debt. The outlook is that, after the war, 
with a debt close to $300,000,000,000, 
short-term issues that mature in five years 
or less will total $180,000,000,000, com- 
pared with $139,000,000,000 in short-term 
securities outstanding now. 

Commercial banks held $77,000,000,000 
in Government securities at the end of 
1944, or about a third of the total federal 
debt. In addition, Federal Reserve Banks 
held $18,846,000,000 in Treasury certifi- 
cates, notes and U.S. bonds, bringing the 
total percentage of the federal debt in the 
banking system to more than 40 per cent. 

After the war, this percentage is likely 
to increase. Individuals can be expected to 
reduce their holdings of Government 
bonds. and corporations will want to cash 
bonds to finance reconversion and expan- 
sion. 

Postwar debt retirement is proposed 
by Secretary Morgenthau as a major ob- 
jective, but debt reduction is not to inter- 
fere with Government employment poli- 
cies. That indicates that little, if any, of 
the debt will be reduced. In fact, postwar 
debt may increase if Government spend- 
ing is necessary to avoid unemployment. 

Interest payments on the debt thus 
promise to become one of the major in- 
fluences in postwar financial markets and 
the principal concern of the Treasury. The 
Government now borrows at an average 

“ of 1.9 per cent, compared with a rate 
of 2.5 per cent in 1940, the last prewar 
year. The Treasury will attempt to keep 
rates at wartime levels, since, even at this 
rate, postwar debt charges will be at least 
$5,500,000,000—more than the total cost 
of Government in 1933. 

In addition to keeping the Government’s 
own debt charges as low as possible, offi- 
cials want to make cheap money available 
to private borrowers. That is expected to 
encourage new enterprises, to stimulate 
home building and to promote the expan- 
sion of existing industries. 

An easy-money policy by the Federal 
Government thus is in prospect for the 
foreseeable future. Officials, in fact, expect 
little difficulty in managing this. The sup- 
ply of money and credit in private hands 
and in banks is estimated at $236,000,000,- 
000, more than ample to care for any post- 
war financial needs. The major problem 
will be to prevent these liquid assets from 
spilling into the market for investments 
and goods, and thus touching off a price 
inflation. 

The Treasury will have to steer a careful 
course to avoid a spending spree and, at 
the same time, to prevent a depression that 
could make the public debt almost impos- 
sible to manage. 
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HETHER IT BANISHES 

a child’s fear, or ac- 
companies protection of 
industrial workers, sym- 
pathy is priceless. It typifies Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy in ren- 
dering service under the terms of a work- 
men’s compensation and liability policy. 
Because it means promptness, sym- 
pathy, and scrupulous fair-dealing in 
handling claims, the policy back of the 
policy helps build good employe relations. 
In industrial accident prevention its value 
is equally great, for it provides a complete 
safety engineering program that 
corrects each individual plant hazard. 
As for “dollar value,” the 
policy back of the policy assures 
standard, low-cost protection im 





| The Policy Back of 
the Policy 


Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 


all types of Hardware 
Mutuals insurance: Work- 
men’s compensation, auto- 
mobile, fire and allied lines, 
burglary, plate glass, general liability, 
etc. Yearly since organization, careful 
selection of risks has returned sizable 
dividends to policyholders. These total 
over $87,000,000. : 
Let the Hardware Mutuals full-time 
representative help you gain greater service 
and savings with the policy back of the 
policy. Send for our free booklet of prac- 
tical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 
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BARGAINING AT MEXICO CITY 


Dollars in Latin Economies as Exchange for Aid to World Security 


Proposal of regional bloc 
to be co-ordinated with 
San Francisco decisions 


The major task of the United States at 
the Inter-American Conference in Mexico 
City is to offer a form of economic security 
to Hemisphere nations in exchange for 
Hemisphere support of the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement. If this country makes the 
trade, the Hemisphere will line up in sup- 
port of the security organization to be pre- 
sented to the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco in April. 

To get a glimpse of the size of the job 
now attempted, these factors must be con- 
sidered: 

U.S. war buying in the Hemisphere 
soon is to stop. That means a sharp drop 
in the demand for Chilean copper and ni- 
trates, Brazilian fibers and ores, Bolivian 
tin, Central American and Mexican metals, 
timber and insecticides. Last year, this 
country bought more than $1,500,000,000 
worth of goods from Latin America. A sud- 
den drop in these purchases could produce” 
an economic collapse. 

Latin-American countries already are 
taking preventive steps. Peru, for ex- 


Furthermore, sound projects in the 
Hemisphere are limited. Mexico and Brazil 
have broad plans to build industries, but 
areas like Chile, dependent on minerals; 
Central America, on fruits, coffee and 
sugar; Peru, on cotton, and Venezuela, on 
oil, face difficult futures. Plans are formed 
in each of these countries to develop other 
resources, but development requires time. 

Argentine influence will work against 
the United States even though Argentina 
is not represented at the Conference. That 
country already has made economic bids 
to Chile, Bolivia and Paraguay, whereby 
Argentine products and food could be ex- 
changed for metals and oils in the other 
countries. Loans also have been offered. 

Politically, Argentina offers herself as a 
South American power around which other 
Hemisphere countries could cluster to offset 
the growing power of the United States. 
U.S. delegates are working earnestly to 
convince the Conference that this country 
has nothing but the common welfare of the 
Hemisphere in view, and that more positive 
aid can come from north of the Rio Grande 
than from south of the Rio Plata. Surface 
indications are that this policy is succeed- 
ing, although quiet questions are being 


asked as to why the United States so 
vigorous}y opposes Argentina -for not 
breaking with the Axis, while Spain still 
is recognized. 

If the United States can convince other 
countries that its promises of postwar 
economic aid can and will be fulfilled, po- 
litical problems are expected to be easier 
to solve. However, these matters are to 
be brought up. 

Rights of small nations are cer- 
tain to be pressed by Latin-American dele- 
gates. The preponderance of power on the 
Security Council proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks, to be given to the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, France and China, 
is being sharply criticized. Brazil wants 
a permanent Council seat for a Latin- 
American government. Chile suggests that 
the Council be enlarged from 11 to 1b 
members, with the four additional seats 
going to Hemisphere nations. Venezuela 
and Guatemala are urging three nonper- 
manent Council seats for Latin America. 

Discipline of large powers is another 
issue that will be raised in Mexico City. 
Smaller countries want to know what pro- 
tection the security organization can give 
against possible aggression by stronger na- 

tions, The prospect is that the U.S. 





ample, has decided to clamp on strict 
exchange controls to direct the spend- 
ing of Peruvian-owned dollars and 
gold. Other countries are likely to fol- 
low suit by establishing import quotas 
and money controls. The stated pur- 
pose is to use war-built dollar balances 
for necessities and industrial equip- 
ment, rather than to buy luxuries, 
such as automobiles and household 
appliances. An underlying purpose 
may be to protect new industries that 
have grown up under wartime short- 
ages, industries that face the possi- 
bility of postwar competition from 
U.S., British and European enter- 
prises. This policy would conflict with 
the U.S. goal of removing trade bar- 
riers. 

Liberal credits are expected to be 
offered by the United States to finance 
postwar adjustments in the Hemi- 
sphere. But these credits cannot be 
used until goods become available, 
and the domestic demand for U.S. 
materials promises to outrun supply 
for many months after war ends. 
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SHARP DEBATING POINTS 





delegation will attempt to postpone 
action on this question until the San 
Francisco meeting. 

As a matter of fact, U.S. policy at 
Mexico City is to forge a Hemisphere 
security system that can be fitted 
into the world organization that is ex- 
pected to be outlined at San Francis- 
co. Thus, this country proposes 
strengthening the Pan American Un- 
ion, which now is little more than an 
advisory body, into an organization 
designed to keep peace in the Hemi- 
sphere. This proposal is likely to be ac- 
cepted as the U.S. price for econom- 
ic aid in the area. 

So far as the world organization is 
concerned, U.S. delegates will seek to 
avoid any firm commitments. What 
is wanted is a general agreement on 
over-all policy that can be presented 
at San Francisco, where details can 
be worked out. A solid Hemisphere 
agreement on this point, plus a re 
gional security bloc, would strength- 
en the influence of the Americas at the 
forthcoming conference. 
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Laying the great telephone and telegraph cable of All America Cables and Radio, Inc., interconnecting 
Argentina and Chile, past the feet of “'The Christ of the Andes”. . . 13,780 feet above sea level. 


The Voice that made Neighbors 
“Good Neighbors’”’ 





As recently as 1928 

You couldn’t phone 

From one South American Republic 
To another... 

Or to the rest of the world 


Then... as part of a broad program... 

I T&T associate companies 

Laid great transcontinental telephone 
And telegraph cables 

Across the towering crests of the Andes... 
Submarine cables under the River Plate... 
And established radio telephone stations 
To carry man’s voice 

Where it had never gone before 


I Tcl 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


In this way I T&T has interconnected 

Over ninety per cent of all the telephones 

In these neighboring South American 
nations 

With each other and the rest of the globe 


Thus I T&T helps make neighbors 

“Good Neighbors”... 

An historic example of the way it has 
brought 

The peoples of the earth closer together 

By enlarging the scope of voice and word 


Now marking its first 25 years of service 

To world communication 

{ T&T is continuing to pioneer 

In this and other electronic fields... 

Joining in the march toward a peaceful, 
progressive 


One world 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 








It took a fire - 
to start this one... 


HEN the big Smithson place caught fire, old 

Jake was first up the ladder. Flames singed 
his whiskers and smoke blinded him. But he kept 
going up. A hoarse shout from the crowd made 
him look down. A sudden burst of flame licked the 
wooden rungs below him. 

He clung tight and pulled the Smithson child 
from the burning nursery. The crowd cheered. 
Again Jake looked down. Two rungs were gone. 
Cautiously he felt his way. The ladder sagged, but 
held. He took a deep breath. Holding the child 
tightly, he took a long step down. The third rung 
held. Slowly and carefully he climbed on down .. . 
to be caught by willing hands . . . just as the ladder 
collapsed. 


* * * 
In hospital... Jake wondered why fire ladders could 
not be made of metal. Iron . . . steel . . . brass ? Too 





heavy! Why not aluminum? At that very time 
Alcoa's development engineers were working with 
the Peter Pirsch & Sons Co. of Kenosha, Wis., to 
make the first 100 foot aerial fire ladder. It was a 
complete success in service. 

During the past twelve years, Alcoa’s technicians 
have worked closely with various small ladder 
manufacturers to develop a new industry. Today, 
many fire companies use aluminum ladders ex- 
clusively. There are many other kinds of aluminum 
ladders . . . stepladders for the home . . . short lad- 
ders for library shelves . . . long ladders for mines. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers—providing additional jobs and 
opportunity for,millions of workers—Alcoa stands 
ready to assist any manufacturer, large or small, in 
the solution of problems involving the use of any 
aluminum product. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


A awuminum 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Just for your information, in making plans..... 

April 1 is referred to by those back from Yalta as the earliest to look 
for collapse of major resistance in Germany, the date of “war ending." 

July 1 is referred to as the latest to expect this German collapse. 

Prevailing official view on the inside is optimistic, regardless of any 
contrary statements for public consumption, for "morale" purposes. 


There is this much also to keep in mind..... 

One war is not to require as much of industry's production as two wars. 

War materials in Europe, where usable, will be shipped to the Far East for 
use against Japan. War Department officially denies contrary reports. 

Orders for war goods cannot legally be used for boondoggling, cannot be 
placed just to keep workers busy and to avoid unemployment between wars. 

All of this means that, after German war ends, there will be important 
cuts in war programs; there will be large order cancellations in types of prod-= 
ucts that are not readily adaptable to use in the Pacific war. 

Naval combat vessels, other than aircraft carriers, will not be built in 
such numbers after a few more months. The Japanese Navy is whittled down. 

Lend-Lease demands of all kinds will be trimmed down, often sharply. 

Ordnance of many types will be cut back. Tank destroyers won't have the 
same value in Japan or China. Big land guns may be less in demand. Ammunition 
for one war will be in smaller demand than for two wars. 

It is well to take with a grain of salt the official stories of almost no 
order cutbacks when German war ends, of needs as great in one war as in two. 








Chance that Congress will impose a Special tax on profits from sale of 
securities, or from sales of city or farm real estate, is quite slender. 

Federal Reserve's Eccles asks it as an inflation curb. 

Treasury's Morgenthau is looking into the general idea. 

But: Congress tax experts and leaders are not now interested. Treasury 
experts question whether a punitive tax on capital gains will serve to stimulate 
private investment and private venturing in postwar. They suggest that it may 
tend, instead, to freeze capital assets and retard business expansion. 

Result is that no action will be taken, at least not any time soon. 














Basically, the motive power back of inflation of values is this..... 

U.S. money supply, above $100,000,000,000, is almost fantastically large. 

Treasury policy will continue to be on the side of abundant money. 

Short-term Treasury issues, fed out to banks, will serve as the basis for 
taking up any postwar liquidation of Government securities by other holders. 
This policy tends to augment money supplies, to make money cheap. 

Treasury will deliberately use its influence to keep interest rates low. 

It's something like King Canute trying to sweep back the sea, to try to 
depress values of property or to prevent them from reflecting new dollar values 
when money is as cheap and abundant as it now is and will be in U.S. That is 
particularly true when earnings of land or of securities or of improved real 
estate are high relative to prewar and when they may remain high in postwar. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Ideas for use of taxing power to curb value increases are these..... 

For farm land, Agriculture's Wickard proposes a high tax on gains from a 
turnover of land. A big chunk of any profits would go to the Government. 

For securities and real estate generally, Federal Reserve's Eccles wants a 
new tax on capital gains to apply to transactions after a fixed cutoff date. 
Tax would be 90 per cent on assets held under 2 years, lower if held longer. 

There would be no real way to separate speculators from investors, no way 
to avoid denying somebody a legitimate profit in order to check a profit to some 
individual the Government thought might be speculating. 

The whole present prospect is against action by Congress in this field. 
Later, if inflation of values tends to get out of hand, something may be done. 











In other fields..... When it comes to draft for military service: 

Men aged 26 through 29 now will be subject to same heavy draft and very 
limited deferment that had governed men aged 18 through 25. 

Men aged 30 through 33 will move into the place formerly held by men aged 
26-29. They will face rather heavy draft, but not a clean sweep. 

Men aged 34 through 37 will be drafted in relatively small numbers. 

What's happening is that the age group 30 through 37 is being broken down; 
is divided so as to give the military a lower average age of inductees than 
would result from heavy draft of men through age 37. 

Draft of labor for work in war plants still seems improbable on the basis 
of. compulsion favored by the Army. A freeze of workers in war plants after end 
of the German war also seems unlikely. Any new law will fall short of outright 
draft of individual workers and of power to order an individual to keep a job. 














Spot-authorized civilian durable goods output may be slowed or stopped in 
April by denial of added materials, provided German war goes on. WPB is con- 
sidering that action, but still is issuing additional spot authorizations. 

Contract cancellation is to require 7 days’ prior notice, both to prime and 
to subcontractors under terms of a plan to be announced. 

Price control, rent control, wage-salary stabilization are due to get an 
extension of one year of life beyond July 1. Congress is unlikely to write in 
many restrictions upon exercise of control in these fields. 

Use of set-asides and allocations to force wool, rayon, cotton into lower-=- 
priced goods may not have a profound effect during this war. It has come 
rather late to correct shortages that would tend to be corrected anyway after 
German war ends, after labor and materials are more abundant. 














After Henry Wallace becomes Commerce Secretary, as he almost surely will: 

Purse strings still will be held by Congress. Wallace will need to go.to 
Congress each year for funds to carry on his activities. 

Patent policy will continue to be fixed by Congress, not by the Secretary 
of Commerce, in whose Department the Patent Office is located. 

Bureau of Standards will continue to operate on rules laid by Congress. 

Statistics gathering, statistical: projects will depend upon Congress for 
support. It will take larger appropriations before a Bureau of Industrial 
Economics, comparable to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, can be operated. 

Any Foreign Economic Administration functions shifted to Commerce will be 
Statistical functions, not policy-making functions of broad significance. 

Point is that Mr. Wallace will not have broad powers to act. 











Mr. Roosevelt, with international plans to get approved, will need during 
1945, maybe during 1946, to cater to Congress, to avoid too many real fights. 
Chance is that the President will not push hard for new TVA's, for much 
broader social security, for full employment plans through national budgets. 
Those and other plans may wait for decisions on foreign issues. 
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THE NEXT MOVE IS OWUWld 


A vast chessboard of rich resources is the Gulf South. And when 
Victory comes, the next move will be yours! Hundred-octane gasoline, rubber, 
timber, cotton, sugar, salt, alumina, sulphur, rice, livestock—the list 
of resources is vast...and all are being used for Victory now. 
But after the war is won, natural gas fuel, trained workmen and 
abundant raw materials of this Cradle of Victory will be at hand to greet new 
inventions, expanded peacetime industrial production and growing markets. 


The Gulf South will again become the Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


; ly, South 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 








UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission pany dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 








CAN YOU 
ANSWER THESE. 
UESTIONS 
ABOUT 
COCKTAILS? 


Q. WHY IS THE COCKTAIL MOST 
APPROPRIATE BEFORE MEALTIME? 
A. Because the Angostura Bitters 
in it quickens the appetite, stimu- 
- lates the digestive juices, makes : 
food taste better. © | 
Q. WHY USE ANGOSTURA BITTERS? 
A. Because Angostura diffuses it- 
self through the other ingredients 
—giving cocktails: an. aromatic, 
distinctive and delicious taste. 
Q. ARE GOOD COCKTAILS HARD T0 MAKE? 
A. No—not with the Professional 
Mixing Guide—the standard 
guide which teaches you how to 
mix drinks properly. 



















pREE 


Send for the Profes- 
sional Mixing Guide, 
the same book used by 
Professional barmen. It's 
free... Write Angostura- 
Wuppermann, 304 East 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 








KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


MG057Upa 


BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER < 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” £ 


MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 


OLD 
FASHIONED 
COCKTAIL 
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Aubrey Williams, like Henry A. Wal- 
lace, is caught in the middle of the never- 
ending fight between the Democratic New 
Dealers and conservatives in Congress. Mr. 
Williams has been nominated to head the 
Rural Electrification Administration. This 
agency lends funds to local governments 
in farm areas, to 
farmer co-operatives 
and nonprofit  cor- 
porations for wiring 
power into rural sec- 
tions, so that the 
farmer may have the 
advantage of electri- 
cal equipment in his 
work and in his home. 
REA had loaned more 
than $400,000,000 be- 
fore the war, with its 
scarcity of needed 
materials, interrupted 
the work. When the 
war is over, REA has 
ideas of doing anoth- 
er $600,000,000 worth 
of business. 

All this has a num- 
ber of Senators study- 
ing Mr. Williams’s 





record and shaking —Harris & Ewing 
their heads. As with AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Mr. Wallace, these 


“Senators are wondering whether a man of 


extreme New Deal economic and social 
views should be given Jending powers on 
such a scale. Mr. Williams, again like Mr. 
Wallace, was a.symbol of the old New 
Deal. And he now has become a symbol 
in the fight which the conservatives are 
making to avoid a resumption of New 
Deal practices after World War II is 
ended. 

Mr. Williams’s debits. The conserva- 
tives count it against Mr. Williams that he 
is a protege of Harry Hopkins. They score 
it against him that he was associated with 
Mr. Hopkins in the depression relief activi- 
ties of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. An even stronger count against the 
nominee, because it is more recent, is that* 
Mr. Williams headed the N National Youth 
Administration. This agency’s function 
was to train unemployed youths for jobs 
in industry. Nearly 5,000,000 youngsters 
were helped at a cost of some $700,000,000. 
NYA was repeatedly denounced as waste- 
ful and socialistic, and finally, with war 
industry providing jobs for all, Congress 
ordered the agency liquidated, along with 
WPA. 

_Mr. Williams’s own speeches and state- 
ments have hardly helped him with the 
conservatives either. He has a strong emo- 
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Ask “G-I Joe” 
where Kirstens Go! 


























Ask overseas “G-I Joe” where 
Kirsten Pipes have gone, and Hf 
he'll say “They’re being smoked 444 
in fox holes and on shipboard 
... in planes, tanks and pill 
boxes. Kirstens help fight- 
ing men relax during off: 
hours ... help combat 
boredom at remote out- / 
posts ... aid recovery 
at base hospitals.” 





7 where. 






Buy more 


War Bonds 
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Employers Mutual 
compensation insure 
ance coverage includes 
more than substantial 
premium savings 
through dividends to 
policyholders. The 
conservation of losses 
through accident pre- 
vention create addi- 
tional savings through 
the reduction of rates, 














Corl 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 










Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 


Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 





When 
conditions 
permit, the ~ 
cool-smoking ~ 
Kirsten will ~ 
again be avail- © 
7 able at leading ~ 
dealers every- ~ 
































WITH BALCOTE > 


A Balcote surfaced lens under identical conditions 
reveals the scene sharply, clearly, and with 
greater brilliance. This picture, taken through the 
same type B&L lens with Balcote finish, was given 
Kek-Yaliere] Mm-b-4 eXey10]¢-Mmke] alo Mmet-b2-1(e) oeal-Tal Am (Ohi MR LAT) 
oK-Scell Melate Mello] din ala (alm ola mace mialrmal-telohih-e 


< WITHOUT BALCOTE 


Before the application of Balcote to a lens sys- 
tem in a camera or binocular, light striking the 
lens often obscured the scene. This picture was 
taken through a standard B&l uncoated lens. 
The best possible print was made from the 
negative thus secured. 





Valentino Sarra made the above two photographs with 
two cameras with simultaneous and equal exposure, 


Balcote’ Revolutionizes Optical Science 
Pp 


To build lens systems that would let more light 
» through... that would eliminate the light loss and 
the “flare” caused by internal reflections ... that 
would give sharper, clearer, more brilliant images 
... has been the objective of scientists for years. 

Long before the war, Bausch & Lomb had developed methods 
of coating lenses to reduce reflections and permit the passage of 
more light. As a result, Bausch & Lomb, in 1939, introduced 
B&L Super Cinephor Projection Lenses with antireflection coat- 
ings. These lenses were used in projecting the Technicolor 
motion picture, “Gone With The Wind.” Because these lenses 
passed 30% more of the light, it was possible to obtain the 
richer, deeper colors on a larger screen. 

A further improvement of this same coating, today known as 
Balcote and recognized as among the best and most permanent 


available, is used on B&L Photographic Lenses, other military 
optical instruments, and wherever light transmission is a prob- 
lem. In wartime binoculars, the use of Bal/cote has meant an in- 
crease of as much as 54% in brilliance. In peacetime products, 
it will help to set new standards for performance in every optical 
application for which it is used. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
















New England Muzsual’s 


-101st ANNUAL REPORT 





FACTS AT A GLANCE 


Total Insurance in Force........... $1,897,000,000 


Increase of $119,000,000 over last year. 
Increase since 1929, $695.000,000 or 58%. . 


New Life Insurance Issued.......... $ 170,562,000 
27% more than in 1943, and an all-time high. 
Insurance Lapsed and Surrendered.. 1.1% 


of mean amount of insurance in force. 
An all-time recorded low. 
Mortality Experience .......... os 51% 


of that expected according to tabular rate. 
(This includes war fatalities, which amounted 
to 15% of all 1944 death claims.) 


Assets ~..ccccccccccccccecscccsooe $ 690,779,000 


Nearly three times the 1929 figure. 
Increase of $63,066,000 over last year. 


Liabilifies .......cccccccccccccece $ 648,770,000 


Includes policyholders’ reserves and funds 
on deposit of $634,400,000, and $10,200,000 
for 1945 dividends. 


Special Surplus Contingency Funds..$ 12,000,000 


Security Fluctuation Reserve of $9,000,000. 
Real Estate and Mortgage Fund of $3,000,000. 


Bek SINS so) hiss case es eaiewiae $ 30,008,000 


Increase of $3,973,000 over last year. 


Major Investment Holdings 


U. S. Government Bonds..... $179,256,000 25.9% 
Public Utility Bonds ........ "139,478,000 20.2 
Railroad Bonds ...........- 121,032,000 17.5 
Mortgage Loans ........... 66,418,000 9.7 
Industrial Bonds ........... 51,835,000 7.5 
Policy Loams .......ccccces 36,564,000 5.3 
State, Municipal, Canadian 

Govt. and Prov. ......... 26,690,000 3.9 


Copy of Annual Report and Schedule of Securities 
will be sent upon request 





Steadfast Protection for 101 Years 


Since organization, New England Mutual has paid 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries the impres- 
sive total of $895,000,000, of which $250,000,000 were 
dividends. These payments, together with funds 
held te fulfil present contracts, exceed by $232,000,000 
the total amount of premiums received during the 
life of the Company. 











New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company Ov Boston 








George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 


Begins Company’s second century 
of operations with consistent 
progress and record strength 


he war continues to be the dominant factor 

affecting our lives, as well as the affairs of 
this Company. Some of its influences have been 
both unpredictable and surprising. 


* Instead of being unable or unwilling to pur- 
chase or hold life insurance, because of increased 
taxes and living costs, the reverse has been true. 
Our new insurance sales were the greatest on record, 
and insurance lapsed and surrendered was at an 
all-time low. 


* General civilian health has been amazingly 
good, and while every single war death is a per- 
sonal tragedy to some family, war fatalities as a 
whole among our policyholders have not yet increased 
the Company’s mortality experience beyond that of 
normal peacetime years. 


* The problem of investing funds is still acute 
but the intrinsic values of many of our holdings 
have been enhanced as m 

the country’s public 
utilities, railroads and 
industries have been 
able to reduce outstand- 
ing obligations and 
build up cash resources. 


* War emphasizes the 
value of human life, and 
the year’s operations re- 
flect the public’s confi- 
dence in life insurance 
as a means to security. 
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"The Veas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Against a National Service Law 

Sir:—No definite proof has been shown 
that the people in this country failed to 
give to our military leaders the imple- 
ments of war that they asked for. I would 
say that it is almost entirely a result of 
military miscalculation. 

However, in my opinion, it is foolish for 
high military officers to claim it is the 
fault of the home front that we have not 
had the weapons needed. This is the basis 
for the contention that we need a national 
service law. 

To anyone whg has actually worked in a 
factory it is obvious that you cannot force 
a person to work at a machine. If high 
wages and patriotism are not enough in- 
centive for a man to take a war job, com- 
pulsion can only breed dissatisfaction and 
revolt. 
Groton, Conn. 


Pp. E. B. 


* * * 


Draft Board Control of Labor? 
The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should draft boards or the War 
Manpowtr Commission assign drafted 
men for industrial work?” was re- 
ceived too late for the Feb. 23 issue. 


The local draft boards should assign 
drafted men for industrial work. This, for 
the reason that the centralization of power 
in the Federal Government has already 
exceeded anything in our history, and to 
vest this power in the hands of the draft 
boards would be a step in the direction of 
decentralization, “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished” both now and in the 
years ahead. 
Norman, Okla. Joun G. Hervey, 

Dean, School of Law, 
University of Oklahoma. 


* * * 


On Limiting President’s Tenure 
Sir:—In “The Yeas and Nays” column 
(USN, Feb. 16, 1945) Roger G. Baker 
writes against a limited term for President. 
We have lost that “democratic power of 
the voting public,” of which he speaks. We 
have lost that valued “fiee choice of a 
well-informed electorate,” so essential to 
good government. Hence, the necessity 
and the agitation for limiting the presiden- 
tial tenure of office. 
Kingsport, Tenn. R. H. D. 
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In 1944, these 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
GENERAL AGENCIES 


placed in force the largest volume of 


life insurance in the Company’s history 








ALABAMA. Frep S. CHIsOLM 
Watts Building ...... ; 
C. ALLEN HoPkINs 
First National Bank Bldg.. .Montgomery 
CALIFORNIA. Hays & BRADSTREET 
Edwards & Wildey Bldg.....Los Angeles 


ALBERT E. PAYTON 
Associated Realty Building. .Los Angeles 


E. CHESTER SPARVER 


. Birmingham 


606 Insurance Bldg. .......... Oakland 
C. Harvey STULL 
220 Montgomery St. ...... San Francisco 
COLORADO. IsaporeE SAMUELS 
First National Bank Bldg....... Denver 


CONNECTICUT. W. Watson House 
Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 
Hartford 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. Ear.e W. Sapp 
405 Colorado Bldg. ......... Washington 
FLORIDA. James H. Lipscoms 
112 West Adams St. ...... Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. Linwoop BuTTreRworTH 
Citizens & Southern Nat. Bk. Bldg., Atlanta 
Harvey H. WILson 
609-11 Savannah Bk. & Trust Co. Bldg. 
avannah 
ILLINOIS. Epcar C. Fow er 


30th Floor, Bankers Bldg. ...... Chicago 
Wo. M. BRAMHALL, Manager 
Room 2140, Field Bldg. ........ Chicago 


H. G. SWANSON 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


141 West Jackson Blvd. ...... Chicago 
E. B. THURMAN 
One La Salle Bldg. ............ Chicago 
JAMES R. LOovE 
801 South Adams St. .......... Peoria 
INDIANA. Witu1AM H. Mevs 
1450 Consolidated Bldg. .... Indianapolis 
IOWA. SeELWwyn C. Wooparp* 
Fleming Building .......... Des Moines 
KANSAS. PENDLETON A. MILLER 
New England Bldg. ............ Topeka 
KENTUCKY. Georce M. CHESCHEIR* 
Marion E. Taylor Bldg. ...... Louisville 
LOUISIANA. WiLson WILLIAMS 
210 Richards Bldg. ........ New Orleans 
MAINE. LAWRENCE W. SAWYER 
Bank of Commerce Bidg. ...... Portland 
MARYLAND. F. A. Savace & Co. 
2 East Redwood St. ........ Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS. MeErLeE G. SUMMERS 
50-60 Federal Street............. Boston 
ALBERT H. Curtis & Co. 
Ge i ie dd co csscveweccaes Boston 
RICHARD W. PARTRIDGE 
150 Congress St. .....cccccccss Boston 
Wm. L. WapswortH, Manager 
SOCUrHy DMB oc ccccccvces Springfield 
KENNETH L. Morse 
WOME ME xscavetcdeceh wae Worcester 
MICHIGAN. F. E. Pomeroy, Manager 
WOOOGE EAMES cc. cccccsccseances Detroit 
MINNESOTA. Lorin Horp 
Northwestern Bank Bldg.... Minneapolis 
Donato O. McLERAN 
700 Pioneer Bldg. ............ St. Paul 
MISSOURI. Epwarp G. Mura 
Bryant Building .......... Kansas City 
FraNK M. SEE 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. ........ St. Louis 


NEBRASKA. WILL F. NoBLe 


Suite 220, 1904 Farnam St. .... Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. James C. Nute* 
Amoskeag Bank Bidg. ...... Manchester 


NEW JERSEY. C. VeRNoN Bowes 
2520 Raymond-Commerce Bldg.. .Newark 


NEW YORK. Rosert L. CUMMINGS 


GO See Ketiecccccccedacges Albany 
ALFRED c CoRRELL 

EOLOOGEG ee ccccnes weonsdads Brooklyn 
CHARLES A. HINKLEY 

1618 Liberty Bank Bidg.......... Buffalo 
H. ArtHuR SCHMIDT 

217 BEGMWSY <i cesccveseucs New York 
LatHrop E. BALDWIN 

IGG BFOGGWEN. 5 iciccs<csevews New York 
C. Preston DAWSON 

Suite 300, 527 Fifth Ave. .... New York 
ISADORE FREID 

FE Wate 4ae Wyo csccconsces New York 
Stuart D. WARNER 

2S WOM 400 Bee kc ccc cecicce New York 


WituiAM H. BEERS 


Suite 400, Reynolds Arcade. ...Rochester 
Henry P. WICKES 
CE Oe ec eceeiceececas Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA. Evcene C. McGinnis 
2B Raee: TAGS EG os visas seams Raleigh 


OHIO. Guy D. RANDOLPH 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. .Cincinnati 


Homer C. CHANEY, Manager 


Hamme DIGGS 6 66 6 6<csiscewse Cleveland 
PauL M. SMITH 
42 EGR GOF Bho oc ccccccdes Columbus 


ExtswortH E. Reip 
Nicholas Bldg., 608 Madison Ave. Toledo 


OREGON. MECKLEM & PARKER 


Canmete THis ac cesisceieseves Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA. WILLIAM B. WaAGNER* 
240 North Third St. ........ Harrisburg 
ALBERT W. Moore 
Land Title Building ...... Philadelphia 
JoHN T. SHIRLEY 
1909 Oliver Bldg. .......... Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND. WiInTHROP WINSLOW 
Turks Head Ble. << ccicssses Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Ep L. Fou.ks 
710 Woodside Bldg. ........ Greenville 
TENNESSEE. FraANK W. DEDMAN 
GSr Boat Gas GG. siccccess Knoxville 
CHARLES D. RICHARDSON 
1627 Stervickh Bilis... ....cssccs Memphis 
Tuomas G. HARRISON 
Nashville Trust Bldg. ........ Nashville 
TEXAS. Francis G. Bray* 
os 8 eee Houston 
VERMONT. A. C. MATTHEWS 
Gryphon Corner Bldg. ........ Rutland 


VIRGINIA. BENJAMIN W. Davis 
State-Planters Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 


Richmond 
WAYNE C. METCALF 
pe err rr re Roanoke 
WASHINGTON. CuHarLEs J. FRISBIE* 
oe a ee ee Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. Ray C. Roper 
203 Union Trust Bldg. .... 5, en 


WISCONSIN. A. L. SALTZSTEIN 
First Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Milwaukee 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
HoME INSURANCE COMPANY OF Hawall, Lp. 
onolulu 


*On leave of absence with armed forces. Agency in active operation under capable supervision. 


DISTRICT 


AGENCIES IN 


MANY OTHER CITIES 

















Mashingion Ynpor.. 


Mr. Flynn‘s Mission in Russia... Army Pressure 
Behind U.S. Curfew...Search for a Nazi Darlan 


It was Mr. Roosevelt, working indi- 
rectly, who let word leak out that 
France’s Charles de Gaulle had re- 
fused to pay a visit to the President of 
the United States after an invitation 
from the President. The French leader 
was caught off guard by this revela- 
tion, which complicates further his 
strategy of trying to play off Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin one against the 
other, for French benefit. 


xk * 


High officials back from the Yalta 
Conference are uniformly optimistic 
about the outlook for a relatively early 
collapse of major resistance in Ger- 
many. 


xk *® 


Harry Truman finds that as Vice 
President of the United States he 
is being cultivated socially and is 
getting far more attention from per- 
sons of high standing inside and out- 
side the Government than were his 
immediate predecessors, John Garner, 
and Henry Wallace. 


x *k* * 


The President’s health now admitted- 
ly is a source of concern to his aides, 
although there still is insistence that 
Mr. Roosevelt is suffering from no 
specific ailment. It is just that his 
vitality is not as great as it once was 
and that he finds it necessary to take 
more and more time away from the 
official grind. 


x * * 


Edward Flynn, former Democratic 
National Committee Chairman and 
political aide to the President, rode 
with Mr. Roosevelt to Russia in a 
warship and airplane as part of a mis- 
sion related to postwar Russian busi- 
ness in the United States and not 
on Government business. There ap- 
parently is nothing to the report that 
Mr. Flynn is advising Marshal Stalin 
on the best methods of conducting 
elections in Russia and in occupied 
territories. 
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The Russian price for U.S.-British 
use against Japan of air and naval 
bases on Russian territory is such that 
there is doubt whether those bases will 
be used by other than Russian forces 
in the event that Marshal Stalin en- 
ters Russia in the Pacific war. This 
price, in terms of command and other 
factors, apparently was not reduced 
at Yalta. 


xk & 


General MacArthur is not yet as- 
sured that he will be given command 
over operations beyond the Philip- 
pines, on the road to Tokyo. President 
Roosevelt will have to make that de- 
cision, and there are some important 
Army officers who wonder whether 
Mr. Roosevelt will be influenced when 
making his decision by the 1944 po- 
litical maneuvers of the General. 


x ke * 


U.S. Marines have provided impor- 
tant aviation support in the Philip- 
pines campaign, but have had no pub- 
lic recognition of that fact in the 
stories of communiques from that 
Army theater. 


wok ok 


Judge Samuel Rosenman is in line to 
become Solicitor General in the De- 
partment of Justice although Attorney 
General Francis Biddle does not favor 
the appointment. Judge Rosenman de- 
sires to leave his present job as counsel 
to the President. 


x * * 


Fred Vinson, ‘Economic Stabilizer, 
finds that the White House would 
like to have him take on two or even 
three more jobs. Mr. Vinson is being 
talked of as successor to Jesse Jones 
as head of the Federal Loan Agency. 
He also is mentioned as successor to 
James Byrnes as Reconversion Direc- 
tor after the German war. Now there 
are rumors that he would be in line 
to become Attorney General, if Mr. 
Francis Biddle should decide to step 
out. 


Lord Keynes, for Britain, has sold the 
White House on the idea of a series of 
international commodity agreements 
to control prices and production, but 
not much support for the idea is com- 
ing from the Department of State or 
other Government agencies. The sub- 
ject is still in the “think” stage. 


x *k 


One reason why top German Nazis are 
not being named formally as war 
criminals at this stage is that there is 
hope and even expectation that some 
one among their number will turn out 
to be a Darlan or a Badoglio who can 
help get the war ended by shifting 
sides. 


x * * 


James Dunn, Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the foreign service, is real 
operating head of the Department of 
State, making the day-to-day deci- 
sions that go into actual fixing of 
policy. Edward Stettinius, Secretary 
of State, is very active at the top level 
of official conferences, but has not yet 
made his influence greatly felt in the 
functioning of his Department. 


x** 


Army pressure was back of the order 
asking that U.S. night life end 
promptly at midnight each night so 
long as war goes on. That was another 
decision taken in this war period when 
military wishes are dominant. 


=x * & 


The bandwagon rush of Turkey and 
of other nations to get into the war 
against Germany and Japan is related 
solely to a desire to get in on the peace 
conference and on any spoils of war 
that might fall their way. 


x = 


Great Britain still is calling the tune 
on policy toward Italy, and this coun- 
try is following that tune at British 
bidding both overseas and when issues 
are raised inside the Government in 
Washington. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activitits, 


MINING COMES UP FOR MORE 


No doubt you usually think of coal 
mining as an underground job. It is, of 
course. But now that extra quantities of 
fuel are needed, operations in many 
fields are being carried out on the sur- 
face too—and millions of additional 
tons of coal are being ‘‘mined”’ in 
broad daylight. 

In strip mining, as this surface mining 
is called, the top layer of earth above 
the coal seam is loosened with high ex- 
plosives and removed by huge power 
shovels, like the one illustrated here, 
which scoops up 35 cubic yards at one 
bite. In addition, hundreds of bulldozers, 
draglines, scrapers, tractors and trucks 
have been brought into service to speed 
up production. 

Naturally, all operations are on a big 
scale, including the use of explosives. 
In some instances overburdens 50 feet 


MOLDING 


deep, 80 feet long and more than 200 
feet across, are ‘shot’? down and loos- 
ened into easily handled material in one 
multiple blast! The success or failure 
of such operations depends greatly on 
the proper application of explosives. 

Here the skill and experience 
of Cyanamid explosive engineers 
in developing a special line of 
explosives for this purpose are 
proving of vital importance. 
Their work, indeed, is one of the 
factors that has made possible the 
economical production of more 
than sixty-five million tons of coal 
in 1942 and seventy-six and a 
half million tons in 1943. 

The manufacture of industrial 
explosives and the improvement 
of their quality and efficiency for 
use in mining, quarrying, road 


building and other construction até 
functions in which Cyanamid has long} 
taken a leading role. It is part of the 
broad scale chemical service through 
which Cyanamid is helping to make 
industrial progress. 
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